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Here’s a quality ‘mimeo’ that’s 


designed like a printing press... 


Your office girl can now produce your 


own forms, bulletins, advertising 
literature and even illustrated catalog 
pages... in color, too! Gestetner, the 


world’s most widely used duplicator, 
makes it all possible with its printing- es . " 
press design which includes such fe | ( | t 
features as dual cylinders, silk screen, eee S n a UD Icd ng 
paste-ink, instant color changes, etc. It is 
automatic and completely clean. . a . 
Typewriter reproduction, by Gestetner, f f f 
shows up with a print-like clarity. q 00 5 C rl n In P 
Illustrations, even half-tones, have the 
quality-look of professional printing. 
Yet, a Gestetner costs no more than 
the old fashioned mimeo. And... 
since it will cost you pennies where —_— — hi ) 
it once cost you dollars to supply your ae - ‘ / 


q 


CYLINDER 


every day printing needs, a 
Gestetner quickly pays for itself 


a“ ¢ 
a " e 


/ 
j 


DUAL 


completely eg | cc 


clean! 


PROCESS 





Simply clip the 
tube of 

paste -ink 

into the 
Gestetner 

and automatic 
inking 


takes over 


PASTE-INK PROCESSED BY 
DUAL CYLINDERS THROUGH SILK SCREEN 


Only the economy and simplicity of the old mimeo remain the 
same. The rest is printing-press-like in process, action and 
results. The amazingly sharp, clean copies testify to the great 


advance made in stencil duplicating. 


(In U.S.A.) GESTETNER DUPLICATING CORPORATION 
Dept. 103, 216 Lake Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 


(In Canada) GESTETNER LIMITED, Dept. 103 
117 King St. West, Toronto 


Send complete details and specimens to: 


World's First and Foremost 
Manufacturer of Duplicating Equipment 
Since 1881 
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‘Refreshing and Inspiring’ 
Thinks Epwarp H. Spicer, Rotarian 
Pharmaceutical-Chemicals Mfr. 
Pasadena, California 
eee $COMBINATION SCRUBBER-VAC 
ige. by Donald H. Andrews [THE Ro- 
rARIAN for August]. It is one of the most 
efreshing and inspiring things when a 
wx of chemistry at Johns Hop- 


traditionally that home of the ul- 
ervative—can write such things. “ast - ANCA 
the sort of thing which consti- 


ue “spiritual renaissance,” not 


1otional fervor which evaporates 

it is well formed. As Dr. An- e % 
vs, this leads to what he calls we 

ast sentence “The truth ‘shall 
u free’—in short, to an insight 


prote 


lamental realit This is the 

ng of which a human being is 

nd the wonderful thing is that 
ys a top scientist tells you so! 
Monoxide Eliminator, 


‘p — so? ; Powder Dispenser, . ; ; . 
Rotary Wheel’ on the Map perme cg nmne~ A This all-in-one cleaning unit, 


Votes E. J. THurston, Rotarian iit Finnell’s 218G Gasoline-Powered 
Printer ¢ Combination Scrubber-Vac, is in- 

Hereford, England , 
One map which Ivan Allen does not deed the answer to today’s need for 
ive in the collection he wrote about so , “Age increasing output per man-hour on 
informatively in the Hobby Hitching Post | Ny : ! vast-area scrubbing. The 218G 
(THe Rotarian for August] is that which . ace | applies the cleanser, scrubs, flush- 
Richard de la Battayle in 1305 drew of : ' rinses if required, and picks up 
= (damp-dries the floor) — all in one 
operation! Independence from 
power lines permits the machine 
to go wherever the operator guides 
it... working in and out of pro- 
duction areas with ease... scrub- 

bing continuously. 





Maintenance men appreciate the labor- 

saving features of this unit. The gaso- 

line engine starts quickly and easily by 

pressing the starter button. And there 

@ Completely are no switches to set for fast or slow 

mechanizes scrubbing — slight pressure of the hand on clutch 

lever adjusts speed to desired rate (up 

@ Coverage up to af — pt separ on give 

a 36-inch scrubbing surface. One en- 

24,400 oq. ft. ond hour! gine (2 cyl., 4 cycle, up to 10.1 hp 

maximum, and air-cooled) operates all 

working parts. The powerful vac per- 
gasoline engine forms quietly. 





| as it was known in his time. @ Mounts a SELF-STARTING 

seen today in Hereford Cathe- 

hard was a canon of the Cathe- 

n 1305 to 1314. The world is 

a perfect circle 51 inches in Whatever the area of your floors, find out what you would save with a Combi- 

The center of the then known nation Scrubber-Vac. Finnell makes self-powered models, gasoline or propane 

shown as Jerusalem, symbol- operated, in 18, 30, and 36-inch sizes, and also electric models in sizes to meet 

lesign [note detail of specific needs. It’s good to know too that a Finnell Floor Specialist and Engi- 

g is that this neer is nearby to help train your maintenance operators in the proper use of 

blance to the Finnell Equipment and to make periodic check-ups. For demonstration, 

consultation, or literature, phone or write nearest Finnell Branch or Finnell 

System, Inc., 4710 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Branch Offices in all principal 
Trade Will Further Peace cities of the United States and Canada. 


1. but was drawn exactly 


wefore Rotatr vas born. 


Beli Nat WELCH, Rotarian 
R , 1g Tape Vanufacturer 
One ka, Alabama 


ned recently from the Brussels FINHRELL SYSTEM, tiie ; xeogne ze 
[ FINNELL | 


and International Exhibition, 


ate very much the pictorial —y ea 
ther in THE RoTartan for Sep- cities 
hile at the Exhibition I talked 
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Next Month 


Canada’s vast northland, us 
full of natural resources as 
it is empty of people, has 
been getting great attention 
since World War II. Cana- 
dian James Montagnes tells 


the story in Canada’s Awak- 


ening Northland. 


Another chapter in the series 
“How Rotarians Live” intro- 
duces Miguel Angel Castro 
Carazo, an educator of San 


José, Costa Rica. 


Private investors continue to 


outdistance their Govern- 
ments in the race to develop 
the industry-poor nations of 
the world. Robert L: Gar- 
ner, president of the Inter- 
national Finance Corpora- 
tion, tells why this private 
national 


investment across 


boundaries is a good thing. 


A’“ham” radio operator ex- 
plains how helpful his fel- 
low amateurs can be — 
especially in an emergency. 
Watch for Room with a 


View, by Rotarian Byron 


Sharpe. 
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with many European Rotarians at the 
Rotary pavilion, and we agreed that to- 
day’s complex civilization requires that 
all lands tap world-wide resources to 
support expanding economies. In my 
opinion international trade offers the 
opportunity for person-to-person contact 
which is bound to promote world peace. 

We of America must, I am certain, 
buy more in the European market to 
sell more in that market. Europeans, I 
learned, are anxious to buy American 
products if they can get the dollars. The 
United States can easily expand its im- 
ports of luxury items. My country is 
Europe’s greatest untapped market for 
such items as Brussels lace, diamonds 
from Amsterdam, French perfumes, 
German toys and china, Swedish stain- 
less-steel tableware, Danish 
Norwegian canned sea-food delicacies. 
Many of these items are handmade and 
not in competition with products of 
American manufacturers, 

We Rotarians from other countries 
are appreciative of what the Rotary 
Clubs of Belgium and Luxemburg did in 
providing a meeting place at the Ex- 
hibition where we could meet men with 
similar belief in the ideal of service. As 
one of them, I want to say “thank you.” 


cheeses, 


Fair's 10 Millionth Visitor 

By ALBert J. HEYDEN, Rotarian 

Land Developer 

North Little Rock, Arkansas 

When the Brussels World’s Fair ends 
in October, total attendance is expected 
to reach 35 million, as was reported in 
THE ROTARIAN for September [see Fair 
Weather]. In June the 10 millionth 
visitor entered the Fair grounds, and 
with her walked her Rotarian husband, 
Edward Thrash, a member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Hot Springs National Park, 


\rkansas 


Soon after Mrs. Thrash made the turn- 
stiles click for the 10 millionth time, she 
found herself a center of attraction at 
the Fair and the recipient of many 
gifts, including a crystal salad bowl, 
leather handbag, silk scarf, silver tray, 
and a linen tablecloth with 12 napkins. 
But that’s not all! She was also asked 
to sit on a huge scale [see photo] so 
that her weight could be matched by 
gifts of chocolates and other sweets. 

How many pounds of confections Mrs. 
Thrash received was not reported in the 
local newspaper story I read. But it did 
tell how generously she rose to the oc- 
casion by donating the sweets to an 
orphanage in Ghent, Belgium, and 
thereby winning the affection of the en- 
tire Belgian populace. 


Re: Fixed Fees for Doctors? 

By ARCHIBALD LatrpD, M.D., Rotarian 

Physician 

Wellsboro, Pennsylvania 

The day is gone when the physician 
has the sagacity to judge the ability 
of a patient to pay for medical service 
[Should Doctors Establish Fixed Fees?, 
symposium-of-the-month for August]. 
Even experts in the field, such as mem- 
bers of the social-service department of 
hospitals or investigators for the vari- 
ous public assistance and welfare agen- 
cies, fail to be accurate. In the United 
States the Internal Revenue Service is 
the only agency that can accurately 
determine a patient’s ability to pay and 
this agency keeps its findings strictly 
confidential. 

No physician is justified in varying 
his fees so that the wealthy pay more or 
those not so wealthy pay less for the 
same service. Banks, plumbers, auto- 
mobile dealers, ete., do not automat- 
ically raise their prices to those who 
can afford to [Continued on page 58] 


Brussels 


a R aM UW KIND 


> MISSCHIEN 


She is worth her weight in confections is 


Edward Thrash (also see letter). 
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OWN YOUR OWN 
BUSINESS ... OPERATE 
IN YOUR SPARE TIME! 


add $4000-$8000 to 
your annual income 


A coin-operated unattended Westing 
house Laundromat" equipped laundry 
store is easily operated in your spore 
time .. . while netting you $4000-$8000 
of additional income each year! It is a 
depression-proof business that virtually 
runs itself provides you and your 
family with future security by building 
capital equity 


Briefly, Here's What It Is: 

1. Acoin-operated laundry store requires 
no attendants because all equipment is 
coin-metered and easily operated by 
customers. And because they do-it- 
themselves, your customers save almost 
50% on their weekly laundry bill 

2. Many coin-operated laundry stores 
are open 24 hours a day, 7 days a 
week... providing a necessary modern 
convenience for working people. Extra 
profits are realized during night and 
weekend hours when other laundry 
stores are closed 


Here's What It Does For You: 


1. Because it takes only a few hours of 
management time each week, it does 
not interfere with your regular business 
or job. 

2. Accelerated depreciation schedules 
permit rapid accrual of equity offer 
attractive tax deductions 

Thousands of investors, neighborhood 
businessmen, doctors, lawyers and 
teachers today own unattended laundry 
stores and are now enjoying steady sub 
stantial extra income in their spare time 
We have planned over 7000 profitable 
laundry stores throughout the country 
have the know-how essential to the 
security of your investment. No experi- 
ence necessary. Receive training 
advice and promotional help from the 
originators and pioneers of the coin 
operated laundry store. We will finance 
up to 80% of the necessary equipment 
For full information, send the quick- 
action coupon below 


Dept. J 


ALD, Inc. 
7045 N. Western Ave., Chicago 45, Ill. 


I'd like to know more about owning a coin- 
operated WESTINGHOUSE LAUNDROMAT 
equipped laundry store. Have your repre- 


sentative contact me. 
Name 
Address 


State 
© ALD, Inc 


City 
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IT HAS BEEN our privilege to work in 
or Visit many newspaper offices in quite 
countries. Most of them, it seems 
the chief 
tear out Oxie Reichler’s The Press Is for 


a few 
to us, would benefit if would 
the People and glue it to the wall of his 
newsroom alongside that Prayer for a 
Reporter, the glossy print of the pin-up 
the 


typo that called for a remake of 


girl, and clipping of the terrible 
page 
one. . We present Oxie’s stirring edi- 
torial as a salute to Nationa 

Week (in the U.S.A.), which 


tober 1-8 


Newspape! 


comes Ox 


many ways to te the story 
One of the 


THERE are 
of a country best is to ask 
a citizen of it who is expert on it to do 
the job. That we once did in the case of 
Free 


pen of Phya 


Thailand—with Asia’s Land of the 
the result. It was from the 
Srivisar, distinguished Red Cross exec- 
and it 


Bangkok 


1954 


utive and Rotarian of 


appeared in December, This month 
try another way, asking visi- 


tors to that Asian 
their impressions with you. Daniel J. 


some 


same and to share 
and 
Sorrells were, as they 


Eleanor explain 


farangs in Thailand, but some of thei! 
Thai friends who have read Sojourn in 
the Land of Smiles say it is a good and 
accurate picture. Our own comment is 
that these two articles together, fine as 
they are, only begin to tell the Siamese 
story. Why don’t you go and get the rest 
first-hand for yourself—on your way to 
or from the 1958 Asia Regional Confer- 
ence of Rotary International in Delhi, 
India, next month? You've been invited 
to Delhi, you know. 

4 YEAR ago many of you said that that 
article by the Swedish youth Olof G. 
Was That Su was a 


good one. Now we would like to 


Tandberg (J ede) 
know 
A few 


which 


what the Russians thought of it. 
months ago America Illustrated, 
is the big slick picture magazine pub- 
ished by the I 
rs Russia on an exchange arrange- 


1. S. Government for read- 
ment, asked permission to reprint Olof’s 
“Yes,” 


article and of course we said 


AND we were happy to see Farmer's 
Weekly, published in Bloemfontein in 
the Union of South Africa, present The 
Horses of nostalgic 


story in our 


Valley Farm, that 
December, 1957, issue by 
the wise and venerable Horace Greeley 


Smith. 


AS WE remind you from time to time, 
this Magazine by 


othe 


reprinting of your 


publications goes on unceasing, 


ORKSHOP 


and everybody should be happy about 
it. We 
George H. 


Teaches in 


Something about 


History 


certainly are. 


Shay’s Lessons 


our November, 1957, issue 


appea ed to the Islamia Colle ge Magazine 
in Lyallpur, Pakistan, and it reprinted 
‘This Thing I Do,’ by 


Prochnow, in our June, 1958 


the article One 
Herbert \ 
issue continues in demand by other mag- 
azines and individuals And people 
asking if we have any more re 
that If I Were 16 Agair 


posium from our December, 1957, issue 


are still 
prints ol sym- 
—and we are happy to 
Want a few? 


repiy that we 
nave, 
comes 


ROTARY FOUNDATION WEEK 


next month. Annually it’s the week con- 
the 15th of November. Maybe 


Lloyd Hollister gives you some ideas for 


taining 
the observance of it in his article in 


Nowembe1 
for more on this subject. 


The ROTA RIAN 


these pages. Watch the issue 


Wily tay 
WE’VE HEARD so many travellers de- 
scribe Copenhagen as their favorite of 
all European cities that it must indeed 
the Our cover pic- 
ture provides a glimpse of just a smal 
bit of the Danish capital. The photog- 


be one of loveliest. 


rapher (Don Crile, who markets his 


beautiful transparencies through Free 


Lance Guild) tells us 
that he took the picture in the heart of 
Copenhagen, that the spire in the back- 
ground is Nikola Church, that the large 
statue in the center is the Bishop Ab- 
salon Statue, the smaller statue to the 
left the the Fish Vender. 
Those barges in the 
ground... learn from 


Photographers 


Statue of 


are fishing fore- 


Maybe we shall 
Copenhagen Rotarians, who number 183 
and who meet Wednesdays in the Hotel 
that 
foed found some of the boys he 


d’Angleterre, Hans Christian Ko- 


saved 
right here at this corner. What are we 
talking about? The article by B. Biilow- 
Jacobsen and Robert Rigby in this is- 
sue.—Eps 
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Aor OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


\ free-lance writer and 
public-relations man at 
Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, James C. BUTLER is 
1 budding book au- 

he has under way 

ume on the U. S. 
War. He has a wife Butler 

the best editor a writer ever 

British writer RicHARD MAYNE 

staffs of Europe’s Coal and 

unity, Atomic Energy Com- 

ind Economic Community, one 

few non-Community nationals 
employed in the three organizations.... 
Ex-newspaperman ANDREW HAMILTON 
nanages the public-information office of 
the University of California at Los 


Angeles free-lances in Stuart-Rodgers 


Ss spare time. 
Newspaper publisher 
L.oyp HOLLISTER is Treas- 
urer and a Director of 
Rotary International and 
1irman of the Founda- 
vships and In- 4 
kas ime Hollister 
mmittee. He lives in Wil- 
Rosert Ricpy, who worked 
IAN B. BULOW-JACOBSEN to 
article about Denmark's 
youth in trouble, lives in 
writes much about Scandi- 
Connecticut humorist PARKE 
seldom looks outside his own 
le for the grin-provoking sit- 
so often writes about. 
LLs, DANIEL J. and ELEANOR, are 
and wife writing team, both 
‘ees from Michigan State Uni- 


th de 


versity. Dr. SORRELLS is dean of students 
it Central Michigan College and a 
Mount Pleasant, Mich., Rotarian. 


The Sorrells: Daniel J. and Eleanor 
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The Press Is for the People 


Today’s need is for newspapers 
with integrity and ingenuity 


. « - for newspapers with souls. 


By OXTE REICHLER 


Newspaper Editor; Rotarian, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Ove Sunday morning some years ago the public 


water supply of our town became contaminated. Fear- 
ful of civic alarm, health officials decided to have a 
brief announcement read at all church services. Just 
that, nothing more. They were therefore aghast at my 
announcement that our newspaper planned to print an 
“extra” and deliver it free to every doorstep in town— 
with the urgent headline: BOIL YOUR WATER. 

People would panic, we were told. We argued that 
our citizens panic only on rumors, never when full 
facts are provided. Over stout opposition we printed 
that paper and delivered it. Later the very officials 
who had opposed our “extra” praised us for it, and 
the townspeople were full of appreciation 

A newspaper is a pu service institution. Its re- 
sponsibility to serve serious as that of 
any public office. h 
far beyond a paper’ del to the community, the 
nation, and even to W 1 at la 

U. S. Senator Williar nire, of Wisconsin, said 
it this way not long 
model of accurate reporting and responsible editorial 


sponsibility extends 


good newspaper is a 
policy a force, a moral f ror petter government 
and community responsibilit ithout which the State 
would be infinitely poorer in moral and intellectual 
resources.” 
Some years vspapermen—Pro 


fessor Roscoe E] niversity—asked 
me to address his ) 
talk,” he said, ‘‘on Making Government 
Responsible, Righteous, Readal ind Democratically 
Attainable.’ ”’ 


service journalism! 


“T want you to 


A def tion 1 ght words of public- 
The crusading role of the n¢ paperman, particu- 
larly in public affair tai no new thing. Who 
in my business could forget H ce Greeley and his 
battles for hone William Lloyd 
Garrison and his f t against very Colonel 
W. R. Nelson and | program for the reconstruction 
of Kansas City pl ilitz who gave us all a 
pattern for couragé William Randolph 
Hearst with his “constructiy paigns” which sug- 
gested remedies and « [ ved iolent attack? 

But there is mor 
than crusading. T! 


to public service 
nd it probably ex- 
ists in newspapé for special inge- 
nuity, for special dedication, for conscience, 
That’s what Felix 


for a soul. 


Texas, editor, 


calls it—a soul. If a newspaper has one, it ought to 
search it, he says. If it hasn’t one, it ought to get one— 
and this it can do by mixing integrity, courage, and 
fervor and serving generously. 

There is a need, it seems to me, for editors who by 
their own high qualities of character and spirit will 
stiffen management’s backbone, for editors who be- 
lieve deeply in the goodness of people and, believing, 
can quickly spot the human resources, the human 
services, the exciting everyday miracles, the bursting 
wonder of youth—and play the news accordingly. 

This is a new and welcome kind of journalistic pub- 
lic service. It discards some false standards of sensa- 
tionalism. It refuses to join in the too-popular practice 
of observing with amusement the disgusting antics of 
known criminals as they laugh in the faces of decent 
officials and decent citizens. Are we sissies on my 
paper because we omit the details of how a burglary 
was contrived, or the lurid testimony in divorce trials, 
or gory photos that tear at the sensibilities of many 
readers? I don’t think so. I believe it is a direct and 
important form of public service to make newspapers 
clean and refreshing as well as informative—and with 
no do-it-yourself columns for committing crimes, or 
circumventing the orderly processes of our society. 

I feel strongly that the newspaper 
enough to awaken powers slumbering within readers; 
to help them to higher civic, moral, and spiritual 
planes, to give them an optimism of the kind which 
routs despair. The good newspaper can make a subject 
so important to the reader that it stirs his inner 
setting free the fountain of living 
waters so dammed up in most of us that they are down 
to a trickle 


never does 


capacity tor service, 


before there is a need for news- 
public arena, to pry into dark cor- 
to turn lights, to tell the people what they 

lave a right to know, what they must know to be 

sponsible citizens in a difficult world. 

Somehow I think of the late Sevellon Brown, be- 
loved editor and publisher of the Providence, Rhode 
Island, Journal. “It is a matter of religious faith with 


me,” he once remarked, ‘‘that we 


Today as nevel 


papers to enter the 


newspapel people 


for us on Judgment 


find some special provision 
a thousand errors if we can only say, 
spaper, with all its faults, to do good 


community 














| HIS is one of the most famous pictures 


ever to come out of baseball. And even 


though you can’t see his face, millions of 
baseball fans all over the world know the 
man who wore number three on his gray 
striped New York Yankee uniform. This 
month, when World Series fever sweeps the 
land whe Babe Ruth carved his sport 
egend, hi yaseball feats will be 
ibout in thousands of communitie 

his career, 60 in one 


coreless innings pitcl 


competition; and nea 

vhich stand today. Youngst 
game know the 

ics, but their 
on warm the cold cipher 


ories of how the 





in an orphanage grew to be the greatest 


name in sports, and how he loved child 


and baseball. This picture was taken by 


Harry Harris, of the Associated Pres 
Babe bowed appreciatively before thousand 
who cheered him during the 25t 
sary ceremony of the Yankee Stadium 
House That Ruth Built.’”” Two months 
on August 16, 1948, cancer threw 
third strike. Were he alive today, howe 
he would be pleased with the mount 
terest of youngsters in baseball and ot 
ports 

1 pages 


there ¢ r 

















The splitting of the atom is proving to be a unifying 
force on the many-ways divided Continent of Europe. 
Six nations pool brains and funds in what they call: 
By RICHARD MAYNE 
a 
| HREE GREAT powers lead the solemn treaty setting up the 
the world in the peaceful uses of Community. Indeed, the name is 
atomic energy: the United States, significant, for it couples in a 
Great Britain, and the Soviet single word two of the revolution- 
Union. But in a few years’ time ary changes brought about in the 
a fourth great power will have 20th Century. The first is the 
entered the race—the European revolution that is leading toward 
Atomic Energy Community, bet a united Europe. The second is 
ter known as “EURATOM.” the new industrial revolution un- 
Officially in being since Jan leashed by atomic energy. EURA- 
uary 1, 1958, EURATOM groups TOM, as its name implies, marks 
the six nations of the Coal-Steel the point where these two revolu- 
Community and the Commo! tions fuse into one 
Market (France, Germany, Ital) The ideal of European unity is 
Belgium, The Netherlands, and not new. Only since World War 
Luxemburg) in a tightly knit II has it begun to grow into a 
organization for harnessing the reality. An early move in this di- 
atom to provide industrial powel rection was the establishment, in 
Already it has made impressiv« 1948, of the Organization for Eu- 
progress. ropean Economic Cooperation. 
The eye-catching title “EURA First set up to administer Mar- 
TOM” was invented three years shall Plan aid, the organization 
ago by French engineer and worked to eliminate trade and 
scientist Louis Armand, now currency barriers, and to stabilize 
President of the young Commu the internal economies of its mem- 
nity’s executive. Different peopl ber nations. For ten years it has 
pronounce it in different ways helped Western Europe maintain 
The French call it “Er-ah-tome a rapid rate of economic progress. 
the Germans “Oji-ra-tome”; the On the political side, the consult- 
British and Americans ‘“‘You’re-at ative Council of Europe, estab- 
‘em.”” Some people have copied lished in 1949, has provided a 
it, dubbing the Common Market broad European forum where 
‘“Euromarket.”’ Others have mad many important but unspectac- 
puns on it, as when the London ular achievements have _ been 
Economist headlined an article hammered out. Later bids for 
“EURATOM and Our-Atom.” But European unity owe more than is 
unlike many nicknames, the tag sometimes realized to the work 
has stuck, and is even printed in of these two pioneers. 
But despite their early suc- 
Top administrator of cesses, both O.E.E.C. and _ the 
the EURATOM pro- Council of Europe have’ been 
gram is 53-year-old handicapped, in the eyes of many 
Louis Armand, French Europeans, by the refusal of their 
engineer and business ‘ 
ee ail ee ae member Governments to part 
Community's execu with jealously guarded rights 
tive. He is a former For this reason, six nations of 
director general of the Western Europe, still smarting 
French National Rail 
sree pig Cees from the body blows they had ex- 
president of its board changed during World War II, 
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decided to move one stage fur- 

ther, going on from codperation, 

in the traditional sense of the 

term, toward economic integra- 

tion and the partial surrender of 

national sovereignty to common 
institutions. 

Responding to the now-famous 

| Declaration of French Foreign 

Minister Robert Schuman on May 

9, 1950, France, Germany, Italy, 

and the three Benelux countries 

pledged themselves to pool in a 

common market their joint re- 

sources of coal, steel, iron ore, 

and scrap. This was the birth of 


the European Coal and Steel 
Community.* 
Seven years -later, in March, 


1957, urged on by the proved 
uccess of this pilot project, the 
same six nations established the 
European Economic Community 
(the Common Market)+ and the 
European Atomic Energy Com- 
munity (EURATOM). Both aim 
ultimately at political unity, but 
both, like the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, have more immediate 
ends as well. The Common Mar- 
ket applies the principles of the 
pilot project to the whole range 
of the Community’s existing 
EURATOM - carries 
principles into a new re- 
gion, and establishes a common 
organization to stimulate and 
upervise an industry as _ yet 
born—the brand-new, 
revolutionary industry for the 
production of nuclear power. 
Compared with the task of the 
Market, EURATOM’s 
task is limited. Even in ten years’ 
e it will cover only a small 
part of the Community’s whole 
Nevertheless, it is a 
first-rank importance. 
Seeing this, the six Governments 
scope even 
before the signature of the 
EURATOM Treaty Acting on 
he suggestion of Jean Monnet’s 
ix-nation “Action Committee for 
he United States of Europe,” 
they named a committee of 
Three Wise Men” to report on 
energy 


he amount of nuclear 
that could quickly be produced in 


economy. 


those 


Common 


economy 


task or 


decided to survey 


+ 


*S¢ The Schuman Plar i Road to Eu- 
rope Peace?, by Michel Dumont, THE Ro- 
ARIAN for June, 1951. 


See Europe’s New Giant: The Common 
t Louis Francois Duchene, THE 
Rora for May, 1958 
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Map markings indicate nuclear facilities existing, planned, and under construction. 


the six Community countries, and 
on how this was to be done. 

The “Three Wise Men” were 
German Franz Etzel, then Vice- 
President of the E.C.S.C.’s High 
Authority; Italian Francesco 
Giordani, President of Italy’s Na- 
tional Research Council; and 
Frenchman Louis Armand, now 
President of EURATOM’s execu- 
tive. Together they toured the 
Community countries and visited 
nuclear installations in Great 
Britain, Canada, and the United 
States. In May, 1957, they turned 
in their report, “A Target for 
EURATOM.” Its findings were 
grave, its message urgent. 

The energy resources of Europe 
of the six countries, the report 
declared, were lagging perilous- 
ly behind its growing needs. In 
1956 its energy imports already 
cost it 2 billion dollars. Without 


a major atomic-powel! 
this figure would rise to 4 billion 
dollars in 1967, and might reach 
6 billion dollars in 1975. Most 
of these Imports cons! ted of oil, 
mainly from the Middle East 
The Suez crisis—lik« 
cent Middle-Eastern 


program, 


more re- 


troubles 


showed the potential danger of 
Europe’s dependence on_ the 
desert pipelines. The only way to 
minimize such dependence, the 
survey report declared Va to 


turn to nuclear energy, the costs 
of which were just becoming com- 
petitive with those of cony 
al sources of powe! Che 

Wise Men’ proposed a 
“Target for EURATOM” of 15 


ention- 
“Three 


theretore 


million installed kilowatts by the 
end of 1967. A nuclear capacity 
of this order, they stated, would 
enable the Community to stabilize 
its energy imports ound the 








1963 level, at the equivalent of ments and encourage the building 
165 million tons of hard coal of atomic installations. A third is 

Even compared with American to ensure regular and equitable 
British, and Russian programs supplies of nuclear fuel, and to re 
this was an ambitious target. The move barriers to trade in nuclea1 
United States plans to install 600 materials by establishing a nu- 
000 kilowatts by 1960; the Soviet clear common market. A furthet 
Union, 2 to 2% million; Britai vital need in this new and little- 
will have 14% million by 1962 explored field is to work out and 

Working individually, the six ipply safety regulations, and to 
Community countries would be set up a system of inspection and 


ensure that EURA- 
TOM’s fissile material is not di- 


control to 


unable to reach a joint target of 
15 million 


kilowatts b 1967 
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EURATOM'’s Scientific and Technical Committee meets in the European Community 
pavilion at the Brussels Exhibition to discuss atomic research. Here are George 
Devillez, Professor H. Holthusen, and Committee Chairman Professor E. Amaldi. 


Capital, nuclear fuel, know-how verted to warlike ends. Finally 
skilled men and technicians, and the very nature of nuclear indus- 
research and reactor equipment try demands that EURATOM col- 
are all scarce in Europe. Only b laborate closely with the United 


] 


pooling their resources could the States and Great Britain, as well 
Community countrie hope to as with the existing internationai 
make up their time lag. Here organizations in this field 

so often in Europe’s progress to The accomplishment of these 
ward unity, political necessity an iims is entrusted to four Com- 
economic necessity point in the munity institutions: the Commis 
same direction. Even within the ion, assisted by a 20-man Scien 
Community framewo EURA tific and Technical Committee 
TOM’s executive has frankly and by the Economic and Social 
mitted that the announced targ Committee that also advises the 
may not be reached in the Common Market; the Council o 
laid down. But it remains an Ministers; the European Parlia- 
gent necessity, and EURATOM mentary Assembly; and the Court 
task is to see that Europe goes of Justice 

into the nuclear busine with al The five-man Commission and 


its staff, once appointed, is not to 
accept or solicit instructions from 
Governments, but is to 


possible speed. 
In practice, this means actio1 


on several fronts at once. One of work 


the first necessities is to build uy “supranationally” in the interests 
know-how by developing nucleat of the Community as a whole 
power research, training scien The Council of Ministers, by 


tists, and helping to contrast, 
nical knowledge. A second is to 


stimulate the 


spread tech consists of national rep 
resentatives, one from each Gov- 
ernment, who take many of their 


nece iry invest 


10 


majority vote, thus 
They can 
on the proposal of the 


decisions by 
eliminating the “veto.” 
act only 
Commission. 

The 142-man Assembly, shared 
with the Common Market and 
Euratom, is the parliamentary or- 
gan which exerts democratic con- 
trol over the Community’s execu- 
tive. It can force the Commission 
to resign as a body on a vote of 
“no confidence.” Members of the 
Assembly, who sit in 
groups rather than national dele- 
gations, are at present elected by 
and from their national Parlia- 
ments. Ultimately they will be 
directly elected by universal suf- 


political 


[rage 

Finally, the Court of 
also common to the Coal and 
Steel Community and the Com- 
mon Market, is the Community’s 
supreme court of appeal. EURA- 
TOM’s institutions thus follow 
the federal pattern. At present 
financed by contribu- 


Justice, 


they are 
tions from the member Govern- 
ments, but the Treaty 
for their eventual financing by a 
Community tax. 

Amid the tap of workmen's 
hammers and the testing of new- 
ly installed telephones, the EU- 
RATOM Commission took up of- 


prov ides 


fice last January 10. 
The problems facing it are 
many. Awaiting a firm decision 


from the Governments of the six 
countries on the choice of a Com- 
“capital,” it divides its 


pro\ isional headquarters between 


munity 


a tall new building in Brussels 
and offices in Luxemburg, three 
hours’ distance away by fast car 
Hand-picking its personnel, it has 
as yet only a small staff. With 
powers more limited than those 
of the Coal and Steel Communi- 
ty’s High Authority, it has to pro- 


ceed with tact and caution 
Where time and men are pre- 
cious, it has to avoid overlaps 


with the work of other nuclear 
with the Atomic Agency 
of the Organization for European 


bodies 


Economic Cooperation, European 


Nuclear Research Center, the 
International Atomic Energy 
Agency. Pledged to the peaceful 


use of atomic energy, it has to 
ensure that its inspection and 
control system is watertight, and 
that it [Continued on page 60} 
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The Cowboy Who Punches Dots 


By ANDREW HAMILTON 


t we of the world’s most remarkable blind men 
is a square-jawed, iron-gray-thatched six-footer of 
70 named J. Robert Atkinson, who has proved that 
you don’t need eyes to possess vision. 

With only a grammar-school education, he has 
developed one of the most modern and complete 
blind centers in the United States. He has engi- 
neered many improved Braille printing techniques. 
He has helped push through Congress and his State 
legislature a batch of laws to help his fellow blind. 
His influence shines into many dark corners. 

Bob Atkinson, a ten-year honorary member of the 
Wilshire Rotary Club of Los Angeles, is founder of 
the Braille Institute of America. Nonprofit, non- 
sectarian, and interracial, it has a million-dollar 
headquarters in Los Angeles, a full-time staff of 60 
aided by 250 part-time volunteers, and an annual 
budget of $300,000 financed by friends and 1,800 
member-patrons. 

At the Braille Institute, if you’re blind, you can 
‘earn to read Braille, practice touch typing, arrange 
for a noninterest-bearing loan, learn to waltz or 
samba, try your hand at sculpturing, have a radio 
fixed, learn to bake a cake, get a set of Braille dom- 
inoes, or seek personal advice on problems caused 
by blindness. It’s all free 

Institute training has enabled such persons as a 
blinded Korean veteran to secure a $300-a-month 
typing job and a blind housewife to care for her 
baby. Older people whose eyes are dimming learn 
3raille at the Institute, or from visiting tutors. 

Bob Atkinson pioneered the publication of up-to- 
date Braille books for the blind. Today the Insti- 
tute, under contract to the Library of Congress, 
prints best-selling novels and nonfiction in addition 
to religious and classic standbys. 

Since 1926 Rotarian Atkinson has edited the 
sraille Mirror, a monthly reprint magazine contain- 
ing articles scissored from United States magazines 
and newspapers. Twelve issues cost $15 a year to 


produce, but a blind person can subscribe for $5. 
Bob Atkinson has described himself as ‘“‘a cowboy 
who punches Braille dots instead of cattle.” Born 
on a farm near Galt, Missouri, he grew to manhood 
in Montana as a happy-go-lucky cowpoke. At 24, 
while visiting his mother in Los Angeles, he lost his 
ight while “showing off” with a loaded revolver 
“At first I was so bitter and scared I wished | 
were dead,” he recalls. “But as I lay in the hospital, 
I thought of old Charley Russell, the Montana cow- 
boy-artist. He could stick his hand in his coat pocket 
and, without looking, model a bucking bronco or an 
Indian from a piece of beeswax. I figured there 
must be something I could do without my eyes.” 
Bob learned to read four of the five systems of 
raised print then in existence, then set about trans- 
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J. Robert Atkinson, in a rare spare moment at the piano. 


lating Mary Baker Eddy’s Science and Health, With 
Key to the Scriptures into Braille. By 1917 he'd 
jabbed out other books—a total of 1,800,000 words. 

During this time he met his future wife, Alberta 
Blada. And his translation of Christian Science 
texts attracted the attention of the wealthy John 
M. Longyears of Michigan. In 1919, they backed 
him in establishing the Universal Braille Press 
later renamed the Braille Institute of America. 

Those first five years, 1919-1924, were busy ones 
for Bob and Alberta. The den of their Los Angeles 
home became an office, the dining room a bindery, 
the back porch the composing room, and the garage 
a print shop. Their first job was the first U. 5S 
printing of the King James Bible in revised Braille 

The next five years were harder, for gifts were 
few. In 1929 the business was moved, and convert- 
ed into a nonprofit public corporation. But the In- 
stitute didn’t gain solid backing until the °40s. 

Bob Atkinson is credited with many Braille print- 
ing improvements. He helped develop special paper 
to eliminate sharp Braille dots that injured fingers, 
and was first in the United States to print books in 
“Interpoint’”—on both sides of the page—to reduce 
weight and bulkiness. He has also invented an im- 
proved Braille writing device. And he has success- 
fully promoted legislation for the blind ranging 
from free blind literature to a “white cane” law 

Aided by a staff as tough and resourceful as him 
self, “Mister A” has worked 45 years in the dark 
Last year he retired. 

Montana lost a first-rate cowboy that day in 1912 
when bullet and flame from a carelessly handled 
six-shooter blinded Bob Atkinson. But the world 
gained the Braille Institute of America and the 
blind won a rugged, visionary champion. 


_ 





How's Your Mental Health? 


The experts tell how to cope with the hidden pressures of modern business. 


I HREE-QUARTERS of a cen 


tury ago before the ‘organization 
man” and his colleague in ‘the 
gray flannel suit’”’ made their ap 
pearance, Robert 
son wrote, “Look at one of your 
industrious fellows. He sows hu! 
ry and reaps indigestion; he puts 
a vast deal of activity out to in 


Louis Steven 


terest, and receives a large meas 
ure of nervous derangement in re 
turn.”’ 

Today’s industrious fellows ar« 
no better off. The heat is on fai 
more of them, and nervous de 
rangements are tar more com 
mon. Many businessmen, alarmed 
by the mental and 
return on their hurry and activ- 
ity, are seeking the 
psychologists and clergymen 

Boss Trouble: At the Mayo 
Clinic in Rochester, Minnesota, 
young executive turned up fo! 
examination with a remarkable 
record of competence, brilliance 
—and dissension. At conferences 
with his superiors he'd get rebel- 
sometimes blow his top 


emotional 


counsel of 


lious, 
He had boss trouble He seemed 
to have a penchant for fighting 
with his superiors,” Mayo’s D1 
David Boyd explained. “We had 
to help him recognize that he was 
looking upon his bosses as ‘fa 
thers’ and fighting authority 
Once he stopped seeing his su 
“father 
was able to deal with them more 
realistically. He 
his boss’ function was 
to coddle nor to browbeat him 
but rather to make clear what 
was required of him and see that 
he was properly paid 
Bottled Feeling 
Gurney recently mad 
for an advertising office in New 
York. It showed a duck sitting 
on the water, the 
him as cool as a cucumber 


periors as figures,” he 
understood that 


neithe1 


Artist Eri 
drawing 


upper part ol 
, while 
below the surface his webbed 
feet thrashed in frenzy. It wa 
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entitled “The Secret of Success.” 
The caption: “Keep calm and cool 
on top while you paddle like hell 
underneath!”’ 

Whether the duck had an ulcer 
Mr. Gurney didn’t say. But the 
prevalence of this affliction in the 
human paddlers is well known. 
A study by Dr. Harold Habein at 
the Mayo Clinic turned up 31 
ulcer cases among 176 executives 
examined—close to 18 percent. 
The ulcer may be the badge of 
yesterday’s rugged individualist 
turned smooth. At any rate the 


By 
HOWARD WHITMAN 


Howard Whitman 
is the author of many 
books, and articles in 
leading magazines, on 
social problems. His 
latest book, published 
by Doubleday, is Suc- 
cess Is within You. 
He lives in Westport, 
Conn., has a wife and 
two children. 


calm and cool portion above the 
water line often signals a mental- 
health challenge to today’s indus- 
trial doctor. 

The enforced politeness of busi- 
ness life is to blame, in the opin- 
ion of many medical consultants. 
Today’s organization man must 
never show anger, must always 
remain smooth and_ unruffled 
‘This often means,” says Dr. Ed- 
ward Litin, of the Mayo Clinic, 
that a man will turn anger in- 
ward, expressing it in headache, 
backache, stomach or _ bowel 
trouble.’ 

“A man came in with stomach 
trouble,” Dr. Gerald Gordon, psy- 
chiatrist at the Du Pont Company, 
related. “He had been easygoing 
on the surface—a com- 
promising executive. He took no 
stand on anything—but he was 


good, 


taking everything out on his 
stomach. We had to get him to re- 
lease some of his pent-up feeling 
in a constructive way. 

“He changed considerably. He 
has no stomach trouble anymore. 
Before, the man had looked har- 
assed, drooped, and fearful. We 
knew that the only way he’d cor- 
rect that would be to get up on 
his hind legs and express him- 
self. Today he is open, aggres- 
sive, alert. He laughs heartily, 
and he works ten times better. 
He has freed his motive power.” 

Keeping Up with the Joneses, 
Plus “My wife more 
interested in meeting ‘the right 
people’ than in finding happi- 
ness for ourselves,” a business- 
man complained to the Reverend 
Hugh Hostetler, a counsellor at 
the American Foundation of Reli- 
gion and Psychiatry in New York. 
The man had just become a 
branch manager for a large con- 
cern; for the first time in his life 
he felt he could relax and enjoy 
life. “Instead,” he said, “with my 
wife’s social ambitions, I feel I’m 
at the bottom of the hill all over 
again.” 

Who are the “right 
Right for whom? And the money 
he makes may likewise be spent 
artificially. It is no longer a mat- 
ter of keeping up with the 
Joneses; it’s putting on a show 
for the Joneses. Spending money 


seems 


people”? 


for “display value,” psychiatrist 
Leon Eisenberg calls it. 

In Columbus, Nebraska, the 
Reverend Alan Justad, of the 
First Methodist Church, tries to 
couples from the 
money treadmill. He often brings 
wives in for counselling. His un- 
embellished proposition: “Count 
your blessings. It is better to start 
giving thanks for what you have 
than drive yourself and your hus- 
band crazy over what you haven't 
got “ 


Save young 
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Wives can be, and often are, 
enormously helpful. They can 
soften the emotional hammer 
blows that business life occasion- 
ally delivers. Here are some sug- 
gestions from wives themselves: 

Mrs. Hugh Cullman, wife of an 
executive of the Philip Morris 
Company: “A woman ought to sit 
down with her husband from time 
to time and reévaluate their ac- 
tual goals in life. Goals change 
as the years go by. Couples may 
find themselves struggling for 
things that don’t mean 
much to them anymore—and a 
man may be too wrapped up in 
his work to know it.” 

Mrs. Roy Shorey, wife of an 
executive of Lever Brothers: “A 
woman must show adaptability, a 
willingness to pull up stakes if 


really 


her husband’s career requires 
and a talent for creating a way of 


life consistent with his work. 
That’s what partnership means.” 

Mrs. A. Douglass Hall, wife of 
an executive of the Diamond 
Gardner Corp.: “A wife should 
enthusiasm for her hus- 
band’s work. She should make it 
her business to learn about his 
business, so that she can talk with 
him knowledgeably. She should 


show 
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have her own opinions, so that he 
can test out his ideas and chal- 
lenge his own thinking.”’ 

In short, a wife can use her 
energies to help pull the load in- 
stead of merely pushing the man. 

Promotion Depression: The av- 
erage man yearns to make good, 
to get ahead; yet as psychiatrist 
William C. Menninger puts it, “It 
is a curious fact that some people 
just can’t stand promotion.” 

One theory is that promotion 
often brings a backwash of guilty 
feeling—‘‘Perhaps someone else 
deserved this more than I did,” 
“Look at the toes I stepped on,” 
“Am I really as good as they think 
I am, or am I just a fraud?” “I 
would have resented anyone else 
who got this plum—now they’re 
going to resent me.” 

Another theory, perhaps a more 
likely one, is that promotion 
brings cold feet. The man has 
hoped for, worked for, fought for 
the advancement—and now that 
it’s here he feels inadequate. He 
must prove himself. He’s moved 
from comfort and confidence to 
uncertainty and challenge. 

Johns Hopkins’ chief of psy- 
chiatry, Dr. John C. Whitehorn, 
observed, “When a man is pro- 


moted, he often finds himself at 
the point where he must make 
his own decisions. He hadn't re- 
alized in the past how much he 
depended upon others. Now he 
feels isolated. Some people find 
this unexpectedly distressing.” 

Promotion depression may be 
severe. It may virtually immobi- 
lize a man for a while; it will 
certainly decrease his effective- 
ness. One firm, to minimize the 
toll, stopped promoting men in 
the customary way. Instead it 
shifted them to other desks and 
other jobs with no change in pay 
or status. When a man had been 
doing his new job for six months, 
and knew he could do it, he was 
given his raise and his title 

Transfer Tension: This is simi- 
lar to promotion tension, and re- 
lated to it. At the Menninger 
Foundation in Topeka, Kansas, 
annual seminars are held for busi- 
ness executives. One common 
complaint, reports Dr. Harry Lev- 
inson, director of the Founda- 
tion’s division of mental health, is 
the jitters which sometimes de- 
scend on a man when his firm 
announces, “Joe, you've been do 
ing a great job and we've got a 
new spot for you. It’s in our 
West Coast office. You'll want to 
sell your house—,” etc 

Joe has to make a decision. 
This may be his big chance. But 
move away”? Sell the house’? Take 
the kids out of school? 
the family? Give up 
That’s what psychiatry 
transfer tension. 

It helps a man to talk it out 
with his wife and children, ex- 
ploring all 
unanimous decision. If the family 
decides to stay, there'll be fewer 
regrets. And if they go, Joe won't 
feel all the load of responsibility 

Frequently, because it’s a pro 
motion and a man is expected to 
move up in business, off he goes 
gut as Dr 
that is not the end of his troubles 
“He may be manager of a branch 
plant or head of a territory, and 
he feels big. Then he’s made a 
vice-president in New York or 
Chicago where vice-presidents are 
a dime a dozen.” Emotionally he 
ends up feeling demoted, not pro 
moted 

In most [Continued on 


Uproot 
friends? 
calls 


reach a 


angles to 


Levinson points out 
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Blessed by Nature, the 


home of a friendly and talented people, Thailand is filled 


with pleasant surprises that make the visitor happy he came. 


By DANIEL J. AND ELEANOR SORRELLS 


) 
 _— a few weeks in the “Land of Smiles” 
and you will be able to write a book about it. Stay a 
year and your material may fill a booklet; two years, 
maybe an article; longer, nothing. 

So goes a saying about the “farang” (foreigner) in 
Thailand. Why? Because anyone fortunate enough 
to live and work among the people of this South 
Asian Kingdom finds that the longer he stays, the 
less lasting are his first impressions, the more er- 
roneous are his original ideas, and the greater the 
possibility that his accumulated data are filled with 
half-truths. Sooner or later he comes to realize there 
is much a Westerner will never be able to under- 
stand about the Siamese. Yet attempting to discover 
as much as possible about these admirable people 
remains a constantly fascinating experience. 

Varying degrees of heat may best describe the 
climate of Thailand, for the weather is seldom cool 
and never cold. From May through November there 
are many monsoon-filled days, punctuated with 
hours of sunshine. Beginning in December and run- 
ning through April, the skies are usually clear, and 
the weather becomes dry and drier. However, vege- 
tation seldom becomes parched... The Land of the 
Thai contains a northeastern plateau, northern 
mountains, fertile central plains, southern hills, and 
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a long, rugged seacoast. Criss-crossing the vast 
plains are large and small canals, or klongs. These 
lend variety to the landscape as well as provide es- 
sential water for rice cultivation, bathing areas for 
buffalo and humans, and transportation routes for 
thousands of sampans, barges, and ferries. During 
the rice-growing season, the whole countryside pre- 
sents a panorama of verdant green; and as the pad- 
dies mature, the scene gradually turns to golden 
yellow. 

The “Mississippi” of Thailand is the Chao Phya, 
which flows from the North to the sea. Its mouth 
is New Harbof, where oceangoing vessels ply into 
Krung Thep (Bangkok). To the Siamese, and per- 
haps the farang as well, this city is the focal point 
of the whole country. Bangkok, an irregularly laid- 
out city of some 800,000 people, predominantly 
Siamese, Chinese, and Indian, is the home of the 
King, the Capitol, and headquarters for all commer- 
cial, educational, political, and Government activi- 
ties. Unless one has lived here, he will find difficulty 
in believing that Bangkok has practically every kind 
of commodity found elsewhere. Should a shop be 
unable to supply you with the desired article, it can 
and will be ordered for you—from diesel engines to 
dynamite, airplanes to oxcarts, precious stones to 
sundries, electric stoves to charcoal pots. 
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Krung Thep is truly a city of contrasts. It has 
several magnificent thoroughfares, but thousands of 
alleys, lanes, and footpaths; a few modern busses, 
but caravans of samlors (three-wheeled tricycles 
with capacity for two, if you’re demi-size); some 
glass-front department stores, but block after block 
of hole-in-the-wall shops; quiet residential sections, 
but vast communities of crowded, noisy hovels; 
some good restaurants and two or three of them air 
conditioned, but hundreds of eating stalls and hawk- 
ers selling foods of all descriptions on street corners 
and in lanes; areas of uncluttered waterways, but 
niles of mucky, sampan-laden klongs. The city is a 
paradise for tourists with its many wats, temples, 
and cheddis. These spots are so interesting in de- 
sign and lore that even several visits are insufficient 
to appreciate them fully. Among the most famous 
are Wat Prakeow, in which is housed the Emerald 
Buddha, whose vestments are changed with the sea- 
Wat Po, where lies the Reclining Buddha, a 
figure of gold and encrusted stones; Wat 
the Temple of the Dawn, a tiered structure of 
design in porcelain chips overlooking the 
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Chao Phya; and Wat Marble 
Temple, with its gleaming horn-shaped eaves of 
gold. 

As interesting as this Oriental metropolis is, it 
does not yield a wholly. meaningful picture of the 
country and its people. ist spend 
some time in the Provinces 
the northern mountains, is considered the country’s 


Benchamabopit, the 


To see this you mi 


Chiengmai, located in 


second center of activity. Once a tributary State 
under the King of Siam, it remains today a center of 
culture. In this area are the teak industry, the 
famous friezed Chiengmai silverware, and Lamphun 


silk. Ayudhaya, an old capital of Siam, has many in- 
teresting ruins. Hua Hin and 
saen are Thailand’s most popular seaside resorts. 


+7] > 
more recently, Bang- 


Many Bangkokians go there if they can afford a 
vacation from the severe heat of March, April, and 
May. Far to the south is Songkla, a tropical spot 


par excellence. The town spreads along a narrow 


strip of land, bordered by a sandy beach on one side 


and an expansive lake on the other. Twenty-four- 
hour breezes swish through coconut-laden palm 
trees, and life goes on languidly in story-book fash- 
ion. Haadyai, near-by, is the center for rubber and 
tin. Wherever one goes, be he native or farang, 
baffling sights and interesting facts await him 





Inside the gates of Grand Palace in Bangkok stands the Golden 
Pagoda. Bangkok is famed for its many wats, temples, cheddis. 





ber of varieties, papaya picked from your garden, 

: ; pineapple fresh from the market, mangoes or 

MANDALAY eo “a ; J pomelos, similar to grapefruit in appearance, texture, 

| and taste. Lunch may be heavy or light, depending 

on your desires, but the cook feels she isn’t doing 

her duty unless dinner is a five-course affair. Siam- 

ese dishes are enjoyable, if you like all types of hot 

foods and curries, and their costs are moderate; but 
preparing them is an intricate operation. 

Perhaps you'd like a.cooling bath or a short nap? 
Don’t expect the luxury of a shower or a tub, for it 
will be necessary for you to dip the water, unheated, 
from a large earthen crock in one corner of the 
bathroom. The water is thrown over the body, and, 
of course, you flood the whole room in the process. 
Mai pen rai (never mind), just splash away. You’ll 
feel better, but you may have done your daily dozen 
in the process. Your bed may have no springs and 
the mattress may be about two inches thick, but, 
mai pen rai, doctors have long advocated hard 
boards for healthful sleep. They are much cooler. 

You greet your friend with sawat di, which means 
“good morning,” “hello,” or “good-by.” Kop jai 
means “thank you,” and kop coon mak means “thank 
you very much.” Your Thai friends do not shake 
hands with each other. As in other parts of Asia the 
Siamese press their palms together, fingers pointing 
upward, and give sign of their respect to the friend 
they are greeting by the height of their cupped 
hands. If they are greeting friends of equal rank, 
the hands are at the nose. If the friend is superior, 
the hands are raised to the forehead. A sight that 


Thailand, located east of Burma and south of the Chinese mainland, is s ‘ : a 
1,000 miles long. All cities shown on the map have Rotary Clubs. delights the Westerner is that of a tiny Thai greet- 


ing his father as he returns home, the small hands 
cupped and raised above the forehead, the small 
head bowed a little. 


to these a people whose friendliness and hospitality 
30ys up to the age of puberty often wear their 


know no bounds, and even the fussiest traveller can 
only enjoy Thailand. 

Shall we enter the gate for a description of Thai 
home life? Yes, we said “gate,” for most homes, 
large and small, are located within compounds. Just 
outside or inside the entrance is a bridge, for, in 
addition to being walled, each compound is sur- 
rounded by a klong. Fish and sometimes snakes 
thrive in the water, and lotus and lilies bloom in 
profusion. These red, pink, and white gems defy 
description, but by midmorning the heat reduces 
them to buds. Most compounds are well kept, with 
shrubs and flowers blooming throughout the year. 
Bougainvillia, camellias, and orchids were never 
more beautiful than here. Many homes have 
screened bedrooms. Sometimes a landlord may be 
persuaded to screen the whole house for the farang. 
But-the Siamese like their homes open, and if your 
home has an abundance of chinchooks—small, harm- 
less lizards—you will not be plagued by annoying 
insects. The large, beautifully colored tokay is also 
a member of many compounds. At night his call, 
which sounds just as the word is pronounced, is 
constant. Should he croak more than seven times, 
good luck will be yours. Thus, one finds himself 
counting out the calls at all hours of the night. 

Would you care for a meal? Perhaps breakfast? A floating restaurant dispenses quick lunches to Thais selling 
their produce in Bangkok's floating market, where boats loaded 
with produce, vegetables, fruit, and coconuts are brought by canal. 


Photos below) Breitenbach from PIX; (p. 17) Bunnag 


Choose your fruits: tree-ripened bananas of a num- 
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Behind an equestrian statue of King Rama V, in Bangkok, stands the Throne Hall. Thailand has a constitutional monarchy, and its 
present king is Rama IX. Bangkok is capital of a country of about 21 million. Thai and Chinese are major languages spoken. 


hair cropped closely except for one or two patches 
which are allowed to grow very long. This custom, 
which is now dying out, is more widely practiced in 
rural areas and is believed to bring strength, virility, 
and long life. The cutting of these locks calis for a 
ceremony which may last for hours. All Thai boys 
ire expected to spend some time in the priesthood. 
Some enter very young, and some remain without, 
but it is standard practice for young men to spend 
it least three months in meditation, thought, and 
character development as a member of some monas- 
tic group. Going into the priesthood is a major “rite 
of passage,” an elaborate and colorful ceremony in 
which family and friends take part. 
The Thai partake of food often and much, general- 
without benefit of the Westerner’s seated-around- 
the-table affair at specified hours. Chopsticks may be 
ised, but more often the food is heaped onto large 
spoons with forks. Should a meal be of the seated 
ariety, dishes are served in duplicate and triplicate, 
n order that each person may help himself. He uses 
his individual spoon, dipping whatever he wants 
Thus, the annoying and 
ometimes hazardous custom of passing foods and 


rom the dishes near-by 


itensils from one person to another is avoided, and 


aiting for everyone to be served is entirely un 


h old and young in Thailand seem to be happy 
in loving. Their work is never hurried, and 
have time always for a friendly chat. Social 
rings are held on many occasions, and friends 
gether often. They seem to enjoy tremendous 
ving elaborate parties in their homes; and if 
ffair is very large, the compound will assum¢ 


ippearance of a carnival, with numerous strings 


ricolored lights decorating the fences, shrub 
Before and during the dinner, con 


} 
nd trees 


i 
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versation and music from a public-address system 
fill the air. Once the meal is over, all guests quietly 
enjoy a performance of classical Thai dances by pro- 
fessionals or amateurs dressed in beautifully em- 
broidered costumes of gold, silver, and colored silks 
and brocade. 

The Thai calendar is filled with many standard 
holidays, and additional ones are often decreed by 
the Government during the year. Most of these call 
for planned festivities. During Thod Kathin, citizens 
from all walks of life make pilgrimages to monas- 
teries to present gifts to the priests. They travel by 
foot, car, bus, or train, or go by river boats. These 
events take place at the end of the rainy season. Loy 
Krathong is a beautiful and interesting ceremony 
occurring one night during the full moon of the 
12th lunar month. People gather at the banks of 
klongs and rivers with small, hand-made boats of 
banana leaves, coconut shells, or tree bark. These 
are decorated with flowers and contain small candles 
The candles are lighted after dark, and the little 
boats are sét afloat. As they drift across the wate 
some believe the deeds of misconduct of those who 
floated them go away. All think of the impressive 
ceremony as an offering to Mae Kongkha, the God 
dess of Water. 

Certainly the Siamese are interestingly different 
But, like their neighbors around the 
freedom-loving, law-abiding citizens They hold 
sacred their religion, are ambitious for their chil 


world, they are 


dren, and desire to have fulfilled, in th wn 
the basic human needs of. love belonging 


; 


Should you have e opportuni 


t 


achievement 
don't fail to visit this unusual country where Sun 
mer is perpetual and smiles are abundant. A da 

or a year’s stay in Siam wil rever wal 0 


heart 








Re: Highly Organized Sports 


I’m for Them—They Teach Reality 


Says James Bradshaw 


As I’M writing this, hundreds 


of determined small boys in my 
town are warming up for their 
big ball games this evening. 
Scrubbed of face and natty in 
their regulation uniforms provid- 
ed by various sponsoring organ- 
izations, cheered on by their 
friends and parents’ watching 
them from the bleachers of minia- 
ture ball parks, they will be shar- 
ing an experience as constructive 
as it is enjoyable. In evening 
games scheduled this week, a total 
of 918 Little League baseball play- 
ers will be competing under ideal 
conditions in Fresno. At a time 
when individual effort and 
petition are so widely suppressed 
in our world, these boys are learn- 
ing what it means to “play for 
keeps.” And they are the better 
for it. 

We're proud of our boys. And 
we’re proud of the public-spirited 
men who donate their time 
team managers—men like my 
low Rotarians “Doc” Walter 
Rohlfing, former director of our 
600-bed County Hospital, and den- 
tist Vernon Hyde, who handle 


the Rotary Club of Fresno’s entry 
in the East Spartan League. 

You can be sure that all the 
boys will be doing their very best 
—and that is good. 

In my town, and in thousands 
of other towns on the North 
American Continent, small boys 
are sharing the rewards of well- 
organized baseball, football, bas- 
ketball, and hockey. My experi- 
ences over many years in han- 
dling young boys’ sports convince 
me that competition at any age 
level is good. 

We do not suddenly mature at 
a given age. It is a gradual pro- 
cess. Therefore, highly organized 
athletics can play the same im- 
portant rdle in maturing us 
physically as highly 
classwork readies us mentally. 

Such activities as Little League 
Baseball, Biddy Basketball, and 
Pop Warner Football have re- 
ceived enthusiastic support and 
only slight criticism from laymen. 
The main opposition 
from professional groups within 
education. These factions believe 
in minimized competition — ex- 


organized 


emanates 


James (“Rabbit”) Bradshaw, 
director of health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation of the 
Fresno (Calif.) Unified School 
District, has been coaching 
youngsters for 31 years. 
all-round athlete, 

his 

can status on the football field 
He is a Rotarian in Fresno 


tending through high school. The 
results of this philosophy can 
pose real problems in many facets 
of life. Let us examine some of 
the common objections to organ- 
ized sports as contained in a res- 
olution adopted by a State edu- 
cation group in reference to one 
of the well-known sports pro- 
grams for young boys. The “re- 
buttals” are my own. 

Objection: “The program 
is believed to be exploiting ele- 
mentary-school-age boys under 12 
years of age in highly organized, 
complex, competitive sports.” 

Rebuttal: How exploited? The 

ily thing that happened to my 
rrandson, outside of playing the 

was attending a luncheon 
‘or the team sponsored by the 
totary Club. 

Objection: “The... program is 
in complete disregard of the prin- 
ciples and philosophy of elemen- 
tary educational experiences.” 

Rebuttal: A true statement. So 
far, programs based on the non- 
competitive principles and phil- 
osophy in vogue today have been 
doomed to mediocrity. The high- 
ly organized sports program fills 


a void [Continued on page 49] 





aa 
W HAT’S best for the little fellows 
in the realm of sports and games— 
more adult leadership or less, more 
competition or less, more public at- 
tention or less, more organization or 
less? Certainly the trend in the past 
two decades has been to the “more” 
side, at least in North America, with 
the inception and phenomenal growth 
of many organizations for the spon- 
sorship of miniature sports. Bring- 
ing hundreds of thousands of small 
boys to small ball diamonds, football 
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for Small Boys?... A Debate 


F. S. (“Matty”) Mathewson is 
general superintendent of rec- 
reation of the Union County 
(N.J.) Park Commission, with 
which he has been connected 
for 31 years. He is a graduate 
of Springfield (Mass.) College, 
‘a past president of the Ameri- 
can Recreation Society, a Past 
}District Governor of Rotary. 


My ANSWER is “No” if 


“highly organized’”’ means region- 
al tournaments and _ national 
championships with brass bands 
and large “small 
boys” means 8- to 12-year-olds. 

When an 11- or 12-year-old 
youngster has been supplied with 
a regulation uniform, escorted to 
the playing field by a brass band, 
cheered by thousands, photo- 
graphed from many angles, given 
a large trophy, entertained at din- 
ner in a local hotel, and praised 
by the mayor—when all these 
things have happened to him, 
what is there left for him? He has 
already had it. 

That is one of my strongest ob- 
jections to the various forms of 
highly organized sports for little 
fellows typified by Little League 
Baseball, Biddy Basketball, Midg- 
et Football, Piggy Bank Foot- 
ball, and Pee Wee Ice Hockey. 
Little League was the pioneer 
in this field. Carl Stotz, of 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania, 
launched it in 1939. When, nine 
years later, a large business firm 
became its major sponsor, Little 
League really started to grow in 
all directions. In 1958 there were 





crowds; and if 





fields, basketball courts, and ice-hock- 
ey rinks, these sports also bring out 
adults as sponsors and among these 
are thousands of Rotarians. Not ev- 
erybody however, that the 
trend toward more organization is an 
entirely good thing. Here two Rotari- 
ans who work with boys in both their 
hired hours and their free ones agree- 
ably differ on the subject. 

Your brief comments on their state- 
ments will be welcome. 


—The Editors 


agrees, 
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I Oppose Them—in Some Aspects 
Says F. S. Mathewson 


probably 5,000 leagues and more 
than 20,000 teams fully’ uni- 
formed and playing baseball in 
city, county, State, and regional 
championships, all leading to a 
spectacular world series tourna- 
ment at the World Series Little 
League field in Williamsport. 

Hundreds of Little League ball 
parks with grandstands, dugouts, 
and paid advertising signs paint- 
ed in big-league style on the 
fences may be seen in most com- 
munities across the United States 
today. To a lesser degree the same 
is true in Canada and Mexico (in 
1957 and 1958 the world cham- 
pions were from Mexico). 

In the wake of Little League 
there came the similar organiza- 
tions which I have mentioned, 
and still others. Boxing for small 
boys also has its supporters. But 
none of these organizations has 
had the success enjoyed by Little 
League. 

Innumerable articles, both pro 
and con, have been written on 
this subject. On the con side, the 
more common complaints relate 
to commercial sponsorship, upset- 


ting the home routine, and endan- 
gering the participants both phys- 
ically and emotionally 

The emotional strain seemingly 
increases for those boys whose 
teams progress in the national 
competition, and authorities ap- 
parently differ as to the perma- 
nent effects of this experience. It 
is significant, however, that many 
communities, although continu- 
ing their local programs, no long- 
er participate in State or regional 
championships 

A lot of silly claims have been 
made about the merits of midget 
Some opponents of these 
sports may also have been guilty 
of some undue concern and of 
making statements that in the 
light of experience and scientific 
facts cannot be substantiated 
However, some distressing inci- 
dents have been recorded. In one 
the team was given a rousing 
send-off from the home town with 
bands, a torchlight parade, and 
thousands of cheering 
The small ballplayers travelled in 
special cars and the big game was 
played [Continued on page 50] 


sports. 


rooters. 


Tilustrations by Lucille Follmer 





N ELECTRONIC brain which 
can read Gone with the Wind 


in three mimutes and work 
100 years of arithmetic in an after 
noon is one reason for coming 
revolution in business and indus 
try—a revolution which may put 
more money into the 
everyone of us by helping remove 
the guesswork from decision mak 
ing. 

Fifteen years ago a ne 
called 
born. As an infant, it helped win 
World War II. It matured during 
the Korea conflict and today it 
holds tremendous hope for the ft 
ture as a new and effective tool of 
management. 
it developed unde1 
military secrecy fev 
of it. 

Its purpose 
executive with more 
formation, enabling him 
decisions which are col 
his organization 

Although new as a separat 
cipline, operations res¢ 
tually an extension 


por ke ts of 


science 
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“operations research W 


Howevel pecause 
shroud of 


peondte know 


is to provide an 


precise 
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which have been 
scientific management 
years, Not a cure-all, 
nite limitations—just 
great possibilities and 
lent record of accomplis 
broadens and formalizes 
principles of scientific manage 
ment and 
applied to problen 
ical sciences. 

When a businessn 
a marketing problei 
volves variables em} 
to calculate the bes 
his product, he is 
erations-research 
might, for instance 
manufacturer who has 
entire line on the mark 
The longer he dela 
dresses he will have 
in the meantime the n 
clining and the pet 
with it. Mathematic 
choose the selling 
mum profit. 

But the 


forego! 
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uses the method long 


problem. He might need to com- 
introducing other 
calculations 


plicate it by 
variables into his 
He might consider placing his em- 
ployees on overtime to increase 
production; he might add an ex- 
tra detail to the which 
would boost its price but increase 
its sales; the price of raw mate- 
rials may be cheaper in a few 
weeks. Dozens or even hundreds 
of such 
into the calculations, and the cor- 
rect answer or alternatives a1 
rived at by mathematics 

Such problems are a part of big 


dress 


variables can be entered 


business today. “We used to be 
a trial-and-error outfit,” said one 
executive, still recovering from 
ilcers, “but we’ve found that an 
means catastrophe 
tomorrow With millions of dol- 
lars at stake in many a manage- 
ment decision, whether it be 
changing the shape of a bottle of 


error today 


shampoo or introducing a new au- 
tomobile on the market, wrong 
decisions can be fatal 
Unfortunately, the 
complexities of OR—one of its 


extreme 
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code names make operations re- 
search one of the most difficult of 
techniques to describe. What it 
does is understandable, but ex- 
actly how it does it is often in- 
comprehensible to any but the 
most highly trained mathemati 
cians and scientists. 

Instead 
atoms, or heart disease, like most 


studying insects, 01 


sciences, operations research 
studies men and machines wn 


And it employs the 
rather than 


action talents 
oft a team OT scientists, 
one man 
Opsearch teams include phys 
ists, political scientists, mathe 
maticlans, economists, enginee! 
sychologists, and on down the 
» of practically every science 


ysical, biological, social, or hu 


Faced with a problen 
eam gathers every piece of info 
nation which bears on the situa 
tion. These data are translated 
into mathematica! terms by using 


the tools of algebra. calculus, di 


ferential geometry 
Statistics, and 
among others. 

Mountains of appallingly com- 
plex mathematical formulas re- 
sult. 

What is appalling to the lay 
man, however, makes good sense 
to the OR specialist. This infor- 
mation is fed into electronic com- 
puters and the result is an actual 
model of the organization unde! 
study—a mathematical model 

The computer then can be di 
rected to simulate mathematical- 
ly any situation which might take 
place in the organization. In an 
afternoon it can reproduce activi- 
ties which might take years to 
unfold naturally. As the U. §& 
Army’s top OR man says: “We 
fight great chunks of war itself 
on electronic computers.” 

OR does not have to involve 


equations, 
symbolic logic, 


mathematics, however. It can be 
simple too. Julius Caesar, for ex 
ample, has been credited by some 
with using OR in speeding his 
men through the “chow line 


Four tubs were arranged at the 
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end of the line—two for washing 
mess gear, two for rinsing. Huge 
lines queued up at the wash tub 
since that task took longer than 
the quick-rinse dip. 
studying the situation, changed 
the alignment, three 
wash tubs with just one rinse tub 


Caesar, afte! 
ordered 


and the wash lines disappeared 
But it was the electronic brain 
made _ large-scale 


which opera 


tions research possible. Before 
computers, man dic not live long 
enough to perform the mathemat 
ics required to make most “op 
search” work. Today the brain 
which reads Gone with the Wind 
in three minutes can simultane 
ously reproduce it on magneti 
tape. Another 
the ballistic 
high-velocity 
than it takes the shell to get to 
the target 

Although the history of OR i 
short, it glows with success 


Back in 1939, the bare nucle 


brain can figure 
characteristics of 
artillery.shell faste1 


‘arch (as the 


of operation-a rese 
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KRATIONS RESEARCH 


By JAMES C. BUTLER 


Teams of scientists using all the tools of 
modern knowledge are tackling the problems 
of business, agriculture, and industry. 





British call it) was in existe ears ago has blossomed _ into excess waste as large shopping 
in England. This team expa d scores today in virtually every bags left the market only half 
with World War I] } field of business and industry: filled, The next day smaller bags 
given much credit for success in aircraft manufacturing, industrial were used at the check-out coun- 
the Battle of Britain. It pioneered equipment, mining, metals man- ter, causing an appreciable saving 
in the adaptation of rada1 ufacture, chemical processing, in bag cost. A management con- 
ment, brand new then, to d t electrical- and electronics-equip- sultant might have prided him- 
enemy aircraft. When the hug ment manufacturing, and trans- self on this saving, but opsearch 
Nazi raids struck Englan h portation did not. Viewing the superma! 
defenders obtained maximum ef Waiting in line at a toll booth, ket operation as a whole, OR felt 
ficiency from the limited num} for example, is an OR problem that “goodwill” might be dis- 
of men, antiaircraft ins, nd The business of collecting tolls turbed by making some customers 
fighter planes at their disposal on scores of new superhighways carry two bags rather than one 
English OR teams also ( bridges, and tunnels is a big ex- OR suggested that economies be 
ered why coastal patrol | pense—and headache If too effected elsewhere, at less risk of 
were having sucl bad lu many toll collectors are on duty, goodwill 
sinking enemy submarines ptl with little business, money is lost OR uses several complex re 
charges were set to explod But if too few are available, traffic search methods in solving prob 


] 


feet under water, but rcl backs up and tempers flare at the lems. One of the most used is thi 
found it was impossible for a | delay. OR has come to the rescue, queuing, or waiting line, theory 
boat to submerge to that yt] however, and by scientifically Cars at toll booths, parts entering 
in the time interva I Ww studying toll-collection procedure an assembly line shoppers at a 
sighting by a patrol bom| al it has developed a system of util check-out counter, and aircraft 
subsequent bombing .easoned izing toll collectors with maxi- stacked up over a landing strip 
OR: explode the dept] a mum efficiency are all problems of the “waiting 
25 feet. The Nazis immediatel Opsearch is also speeding traf- line” type. These situations arist 
thought they faced a nev ret fic through tunnels, a perennial for two reasons: either the units 


1 + 


antisubmarine weapo1 transportation bottleneck. The have arrived faster than they 
problem was one of finding out if ild be absorbed into the sys 

Ly THE U.S.A. the t OR te peed and distance between vehi tem, or the system has broken 

was established by the Naval Ord es affected tunnel congestion lown, making it impossible to 

nance Laboratory i 194 ind [It did. Studies indicate that a service the units 

headed by Dr. Ellis B. Johnson ninimum speed, not a maximum 

\ B AD y 


Massachusetts Institut f Tecl hould be posted. Slow-m weather can “break dow 
nology-trained ge icist rucks and autos in nne!] al the landing facilities of an 
team of opsearch men s ifica back up traffic for miles t, or an excessive number 
ly devised a massive mine blocl poosting speed, together with in rivals can also render a fiel 
ade of Japan’s Inlan« hic] reasing distance between vehi- virtually useless. To solve these 
almost halted Japan hipp les, traffic can be routed through problems OR again calls upon the 
in 1945. tunnels with minimum of delay electronic brain which can figur¢ 

A significant OR disc yw In agriculture, too, OR has a out in an afternoon every possible 
that the percentag f shippins fertile future. Frozen-food Situation, whereas it might tak 
losses was far less in | nning companies are often ove1 years for one man to sit in an 
going convoys than taxed when huge quantitie f port control tower and obs 
voys. Thus, huge flot re rops reach maturity at the ne the situations developing 
gathered during tl wa vit ie. OR has found that because manner opsearch can sugze 
more escort craft id tl] ( f differing climatic and \ t 
from enemy subn lropp conditions, it is sometimes 
appreciably iry to plant peas tw 

Hundreds of oth« tudies wert ipart in the Spring to make 
made during the v b most ature two days apart at harve Since OR deals so much 
still carry top-secret issifi time probable actions, the element of 
tions. After the war al In the supermarket there chance enters into problems fre- 
U.S. military service tablished room for operations-resez quently. The “game theory” of 
permanent operatio} ircl tudy. Problems of warehousing operations research is an attempt, 
units, and all got a workou und delivery comprise a major mathematically again, to select 


| 
} 


Korea. It has only bes vithin obstacle for chain stores. One out- the best strategy to use against 


recent years that the far-reaching fit altered its delivery procedure an opponent who likewise is 


| 

possibilities of OR in ilian p to enable its trucks to travel be lecting his best strategy. This 

suits have been probs tween midnight and 6 A.M., dur- kind of arithmetic can be used to 
Already volume yf est ing minimum traffic hours, thus determine the chances of winning 

have been conducted 01 ( allowing each truck to make the next poker hand, or, 

and the handful of round-trip deliveries Johnson’s Army OR men 

which fostered OR rt el { Another supermarket noticed to wage [Continued on page 
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By PARKE CUMMINGS 


ci 
N YOME critics claim modern 


people lack the old creative urge 
ind leave everything up to spe- 
For instance, they point 
there’s practically no 
ing as home cooking any 
ll I can say is that this 
ridiculous—in our case 
My wife concocts home- 
things all the time, and 
imes the kids and I do too. 
nakes home-made tartar 
for instance, by taking a 
prepared mayonnaise and 
prepared pickles and pre- 
capers—and if the pickles 
in too large chunks, she 
he trouble to chop them up 
they'll fit properly into 

( 
't want to knock canned 
salad; some of it is pretty 
But we in our fam- 
ily are willing to go to the trouble 
f making our own home-made 
fruit salad. What we do is open 
of orange, grapefruit, pine- 
peach, and apricot, mix 
together, and then add a 
mall jar of maraschino cherries. 


darned good 


assorted salted 


Home-made 


are another one of our spe- 

s. You get cans of salted 

ns, salted almonds, salted... 

but that’s enough. We're not go- 
ing to give away all our secrets. 
And we do other creative things 
home besides prepare 
scrumptious delicacies. We go 
in for home-made porch furniture. 
Some lazy individuals buy porch 
furniture that’s all put together. 
Not u We order aluminum 
frames that come folded, and we 
also order plastic material for the 
seat and back of the chair. These 
come with laces that you weave 


in oul 
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through holes and then secure to 
the chair by tying properly. 

One Easter I grew some indoor 
tulips. Instead of just going to 
a near-by florist and purchasing 
a dozen or so cut blooms, I got 
in my car and drove through 
heavy traffic a distance of nearly 
three miles to a regular green- 
house where I got real live ones 
growing in a pot. They lasted 
in full bloom pretty near two 
weeks, and I certainly felt com- 
plimented when our friends spoke 
of my green thumb. I may even 
try a potted azalea one of these 
years. Takes a little more water- 
ing, they say, but I think it’s 
worth the sacrifice to get the real 
old-fashioned McCoy. 

I thought I was through with 
the subject of food, but I’d like 
to make another point about our 
way of doing things. Anyone can 
turn on an electric stove or push 
the pilot button of a gas stove, 
but sometimes we grill things 
over a real old-fashioned fire— 
which takes some doing. You 
have to get the prepared charcoal 
briquets, place them in the grill, 
pour the right amount of pat- 
ented igniting fluid over them, 
and then carefully apply a match. 
You put on too much fluid and 
you may get a mild explosion. 
Too little and the briquets won't 
light. One doesn’t acquire know- 
how like this without practice. 

Here’s another thing I con- 
stantly hear: there’s no home 
music these days. Folks just turn 
on the hi-fi and listen to records. 
Well, we don’t even own a hi-fi or 
even a lo-fi. We create our music. 
What we have is a tape recorder. 
We buy tapes with absolutely 
nothing on them, and fill them 
with music ourselves by playing 
the radio, adjusting the mike, and 
recording what we hear. 


This takes musical training and 
savvy. Turn the volume up too 
loud and what you get 
all blurry and shattery 
to turn it up at all and you get 
an hour of silence. Moreover, the 


sounds 


Forget 


person who is recording has to 
take the trouble to shush other 
people who are in the room—and 
he can’t shush too jioud either 
If he doesn’t shush, the result 
may be a few bars of Tales of the 


Vienna Woods as played by the 
Boston Symphony with a _ back- 
ground of remarks like, “Some 
body let that crazy cat in!” or, 
“Has anybody seen my scissors?” 

I suppose we may sound hope- 
lessly old-fashioned, but you 
either have the creative spirit or 
you haven't, and we're glad we 
have. Sometimes when we make 
Russian dressing by combining a 
jar of mayonnaise and a jar ofl 
chili sauce, we may put in a 
little too much mayonnaise or a 
little too much chili sauce, but 
that’s the chance you take when 
you prefer home-made delicacies 
And if a taped musical selection 
turns out all loused up because 
somebody has carelessly left the 
electric mixer on or didn’t have 
self-control enough to squeeze a 
sneeze, we just grit our teeth 
over Pioneers 


and try again 


that’s us 





in July, 19 may 


remember, the White Hous¢ 
handed out the first release 
Project Vanguard wl 

needed much 
tentative date for the t yt 


expla { Tl 


it emerged from int 


various scientist et for late 
in 1957. 

At that point—in the Summe! 
of ’55—a New York newspaper 
started digging through its file 
and found an old inté é hich 
it had run and na 
been the intervie id 
been back in 1949 when that } 
per was running a page in 
terview every Saturd usuall 
these were interview th movie 
stars and politicians, but whet 
the editors ran short either 
category they might interview a 
writer or a scientist We the 


paper found to its surprise that I 
had been talking about artificial 
satellites back in 194 1 that 
when asked at what time I ex 
pected to see the 
satellite in orbit, I iad_=s said 
“Eight years from no 

What the editor most] 


wanted to know wv how 

been able to proph« rrectly 
something eight y« distant. 
Since a correct al to that 
question would have ] ed quite 
complicated, I mad t of the 
matter, saying that 

the figure of eight y: by rea 
soning that it would take about 
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ee years to build such rocket 
nd five years to convince the 
Government it should be done 
No oO course ( See th 
ere truth in the joke It 
l ike five years to co nce tne 


dons But ignoring this—which 
hink we might call the “hu 
man factor’—the question still 
remains: how can one prophes' 
pace developments with reason- 
Die ccuracy. 
There is no secret about it 
lat is mostly required is to 


know what has to be done in or- 
der to accomplish what feat. Thi 
knowledge is rathe1 easy to de- 


fine since it is all a question of 


velocities. If you succeed in mak- 


ing a ballistic missile ove with 

velocity of one mile a second 
ou are able to shoot to a distance 
of about 200 miles. If the ballistic 
missile can be made to move at 
he rate of two miles a second, the 
range will grow to somewhat 


About the Author 


The signature at the top 
of this page is that of 
Willy Ley, rocket ex- 
pert and writer on vari- 
ous scientific subjects 
One of the founders of the German 
Rocket Society in 1927, he left his 
native Germany in 1935 to make his 
home in the U.S.A. He has been sci- 
ence editor of the New York news- 
paper PM and research engineer for 
the Washington (D. C.) Institute of 
Technology, is noted for his writings 
in the field of space science 


Malle 


If it is pos- 
maximum 
namely, to 





more than 600 miles 
sible to double that 


velocity once more 


second—then the 


four miles a 
ige becomes intercontinental. 
\nd if you can add one more mile 
a second of velocity, you can put 
something into an orbit around 
the earth. The biggest figure in 
this series is seven miles a sec- 
id; with a maximum velocity of 


even miles a second you can 
hoot to the moon 

This is the foundation of rocket 
prophecy, based on calculations 
vhich could have been made a 
century ago. The next and more 
difficult 


what time such velocities might 


problem is to guess at 


These guesses became relative- 
easy after the Germans dem- 
onstrated in 1944 that they had a 
rocket missile—the V-2 


200-mile 


with a 
range. This meant that 
maximum velocity of one mi 
second along the trajectory had 
been accomplished and one could 
extrapolate from there. The V-2 
rocket carried a warhead weigh- 
ing a metric ton, or about 2,2 
Hence, one could reason 


po inds. 
that a 600-mile missile would not 
If you built a rocket 


like the V-2 but on a much small- 


be lar away 


er scale so that it weighed one 
ton fully fuelled, and if you used 
this smaller rocket as a second 
stage on the bigger one, the 
would 


smaller rocket obviously 
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reach a velocity of two miles a 

econd 
One could also see that the V-2 
ybviously was not the last word 
in rocket construction. It might 
be possible to build a_ single 
ocket which would attain a ve- 
locity of 1142 miles a second. Then 
two-stage rocket wv ould produce 
ree miles a second for the sec- 
ynd stage and have a range of at 
least 900 miles. The Russians 
vere the first to build such a mis- 
e. Of course, one could go on 
like that, first in theory and then 
practice, and imagine a three- 
ge rocket, the final velocity of 
tne top stage being capable of 
lishing an orbit. The first 
tions for such a three-stage 
r¢ t were made by various ex- 
perts in 1946 and 1947 and it 
ooked as if such a rocket could 
be built in ten years’ 

the most 

Once a rocket capable of estab- 
hing an orbit was actually 
vould, or should, be a 


of only another vear or 


dd those final two miles 

1 which would produce 

even miles a second, the velocity 
nong astronomers is 


is the “escape velocity of 
neaning that anything 
it velocit: vould be able 








laboratory of a California company. 
to escape from the earth and dis- 


moon if the moon happens to be 
in the direction of movement. 


Seven miles a second will carry 


But what is the 


“something” going to be? There 
is obviously a lower limit of us¢ 
fulness. For example, it would 
serve no useful purpose if the or 
biting body were the size of 
slug from a policeman’s service 
revolver. It could neither be seen 
nor followed by rada1 

So far we have talked onl 
about the velocities of rocket 


Now we must speak of their siz 
When the Vanguard Project wa 
in the discussion stage, the scien 
tists decided that 2 pound 
would be about the smallest real 
ly useful weight. Hence a rocket 
had to be designed which would 
be capable of putting 22 pound 
of useful payload into an orbit 
In other words, the “something” 
that was brought 


11T 
"3 
essary velocity had to weigh 


» to the ne 


pounds or mort 

The weight of this “useful pa‘ 
load” must not be confused wit 
the total weight which is put into 
orbit. Naturally, the top stage of 
the rocket assembly also has the 
necessary velocity. After all, it 


the top stage which prov ide tne 


final burst—and goes into orbit 
too. Therefore the total weight 
put into orbit is the iseful pa 
load plus the ¢ pty top stage 
Now the take-off weight of the 
rocket l\C'ontinued or page | 


{ scene from Walt Disney's motion picture Mars and Beyond shows a formation of space vehicles in orbit around the planet Mars. 
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HAVE just had a wonder 

experience. I spent an eve- 

ning reading a great stack 
letters and reports from our Ro- 
tary Foundation Fellows of last 
year. What an outpouring of 
appreciation! 

“In Venice,” wrote a young lady 
from Kentucky, “the President 
of the Rotary Club invited me to 
his home for dinner with his fam- 
ily. I don’t know when I have 
ever learned more about another 
culture in one short evening.” 

“This program,” wrote a young 
Finn who was concluding his 
year at the University of Illinois 
“gets people to understand each 
other by the best possible way 
I believe I can tell Rotarians and 
others in Finland very much 
about life in the United States.” 

“We all have a lot to learn 
from each other,” opined a Texan 
Fellow studying painting in 
Rome, “things which cannot be 
appreciated at long distance or 
by the usual brief contacts.” 

And then there was the letter 
from the young man who, after a 
month or two in Britain, wrote: 
“You know, I have yet to see an 
Englishman who wears a mon- 
ocle.”’ 

Now, Mr. Reader, if you are up 
to date on our Rotary Founda- 
tion, you know that in the past 
decade we have provided the 
wherewithal for 1,075 fine young 
men and women from 65 coun 
tries to do a year of graduate col- 
lege study in 43 lands other than 
their own. This we have done 
through our Rotary Foundation 
Fellowship program, which was 
conceived as a living memorial to 
Rotary’s Founder, Paul P. Harris, 
who died in 1947. 

You may know, too, that this 
year we—and when I say “we” 
I mean the Rotarians of the world 
who have poured more than 512 
million dollars into The Rotary 
Foundation—this year we have 
given Foundation Fellowships to 
126 college graduates—93 men 
and 33 women—most of whom 
are already at their campuses in 
35 different countries. They were 
picked from many applicants be- 
cause their records show strong 
potential leadership, because they 
are genuinely interested in other 
people, well acquainted with the 


¢ 
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This year’s 126 Rotary Foundation grantees represent 


your world bank of opportunity. Its key: your home. 


Photo: Palo Alto Times 


At Stanford last year were Fellows 
Hisayuki Nakamuta (left), of Japan, 
and Bharatkumar C. Dalal, of India. 


history, culture, and economics 
of their country and can discuss 
hem articulately, and because 
they know how a year abroad will 
fit into their plans for life. 
They have received’ grants 
which this year average $2,650 
apiece—about a third of a million 
dollars all together. It’s a good 
investment, and it has already 
paid good dividends—in closer in- 
ternational understanding, in bet- 
ter communities, businesses, 
schools, and government as our 
former Fellows with their broad- 
ened viewpoints begin to bring 
strong young leadership to their 
businesses, professions, and com- 


munities. 

I have one worry about the pro- 
gram, however—or rather about 
us Rotarians. I’m afraid we're 
not making the most of our op- 
portunity to meet, know, and help 
the Fellow from another country 
who may be at a school near us. 
I can, in fact, name a Fellow who 
lived for a year 12,000 miles from 
home and, though the local Ro- 
tary Club invited him to a lunch- 








By LLOYD HOLLISTER 


Chairman, The Rotary Foundation Fellow- 

ships and International Student Exchange 

Committee; Director and Treasurer of 
Rotary International 


eon, never did he get into a home 
in that city or country! Let’s in- 
vite our Fellows to our homes! 

“These home visits have turned 
out to be the high lights of the 
Rotary year abroad,” said one 
Fellow, “because they provide in- 
timate and sustained contact with 
the people.” Surely the home is 
the best place to discover people 
as they really are. Don’t you 
agree? 

“But who would be interested 
in my home, my little town?” you 
may ask. One of our Swedish Fel- 
lows gave us the answer. “I have 
found,” he says, “that small 
towns in the United States pos- 
sess a charming individuality in 
sharp contrast to the description 
of Gopher Prairie, the small town 
one meets in Sinclair Lewis’ 
Main Street. For many Europeans 
this book is a true picture of all 
American small towns... . After 
having seen some of them myself, 
I disagree with the great author. 

And writes another: “Ev- 
ery nook and cranny of France 
holds a new treasure. .’ Need 
I go further? 

Our Fellows want to know you. 
They would be delighted to see 
your home, your garden, your 
library, to hear about your hob- 
bies—all those things which may 
seem commonplace. 

In our vast and friendly or- 
ganization it does seem impossible 
that any Fellow should fail to be 
invited to a home, but, as I’ve 
indicated, it does happen. What 
the reason is I don’t know: a lack 
of initiative, poor communication, 
or perhaps an Alphonse-Gaston 
situation of each politely waiting 
for the other to break the social 
ice. I think we all agree that to 
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They Want to Know Yo 


give a Fellow $2,650, and charge 
him to learn a new culture and 
interpret his own, and then not 
make available one of the best 
situations to fulfill his duties... 
well, you might as well send 
Mickey Mantle up to bat blind- 
folded. 

How do you contact a Fellow? 
One way is to look on the four 
pages following these for a stu- 
dent who may be studying in 
your area, then telephone or write 
him. In most Rotary Districts the 
Governor has appointed a liaison 
man to help Fellows codrdinate 
their extracurricular activities. In 
the London, England, area, for 
example, this plan works with 
great success, and reports from 
Fellows studying there indicate 
it would be hard to surpass the 


Braving a hot Caribbean sun, Fellow Joan F. Skel- 


ston 
est 


(right 


. of Pennsylvania, tours world’s larg- 


oil refinery in Aruba, Netherlands Antilles. 
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hospitality of English Rotarians. 

In Epernay, France, Rotarians 
every year invite Fellows study- 
ing in their country to a sort of 
international house party. Last 
year at this function they were 
guests of Rotary families, at- 
tended and spoke at a great ban- 
quet honoring the Fellows, toured 
such places as Rheims and its in- 
spiring cathedral, saw the little 
red schoolhouse where the Armis- 
tice was signed, and visited the 
near-by champagne caves. of 
Mercier. 

True, the Fellows are busy, 
and sometimes, because of prev- 
ious commitments or press of 
studies, they may have to de- 
cline an invitation. But better too 
many than too few. Brigid Ham- 
ilton, for example, an Irish girl 
who studied in Capetown, Union 
of South Africa, last year, was in- 
vited to scores of homes; talked to 
youth clubs, schools, 
women’s organiza- 
tions; visited old folks’ 
homes and 53 Rotary 
Clubs; and even took 
a ride on an ostrich. 
“At times,” she said, 
“T would have been 
grateful for a 30-hour 
day.” 

One Swiss student I 
got to know quite 
well was asked, at the 
end of his school year, 
to drive a car to Cali- 
fornia for the sister of 
a Rotarian. I got this 
postcard from him: 

Alles ist wie ein 
Mirchen! On Friday I 
drove up to the Grand 
Canyon which you were 
right to describe as one 
of the seven wonders of 
the world. Yesterday I 
arrived in Las Vegas, 
which is a fabulous 
place. I spent an unfor- 
gettable Saturday here. 
Nobody would have 
guessed that the gentle- 
man in the dark suit and 
a newly purchased 
Mexican-American straw 
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*hoto: Asian 


In India, Californian Vincent Thorpe talks 
to Bombay Suburban (West) Rotarians. 


hat, who pulled up at the Dunes in a 
beautiful white Mercury last night, 
was just a poor student from Switzer- 
land who thanks Rotarians for all 
these fascinating experiences. Vive 
le Rotary! 


Oliver Wendell Holmes once 
said: “The great thing in this 


world is not so much where we 
are, but in what direction we are 
moving.” Our Rotary Foundation 
program, small as its effort may 
seem in a world full of turmoil 
and bleak headlines, is neverthe- 
less a significant addition to the 
forces which can and will—some- 
day—move man to peace on this 
earth. And it is not inconceivable 
that this peace may someday rest 
upon the decision of a man who 
Was at one time a Rotary Foun- 
dation Fellow. 

A Japanese Fellow 
wrote: “The cold 
to have come to an end, and 
Spring is seen in green lawns 
and birds and sky. But through 
this brief contact with Rotarians 
and people in America, I am 
learning two big facts. One is 
said in an‘old saying, ‘Stand in 
another’s place, try to know him 
better,’ which leads to a Japanese 
proverb, ‘Know yourself.’ ”’ 

This is an important mission in 
our world: know the other fellow 
better, and know yourself. Our 
Fellowship program offers you a 
way. Remember: invite them to 
your home. 


recently 
Winter seems 
























Charles F. Adams 
Uniontown, Pa. 
Political Economy 

University of Beirut 
Beirut, Lebanon 





Lucia de C. Alves 
Garca, Brazil 
Eng. Literature 
U. of Michigan 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 


ey. 


Nelson A. Borelli 





San Nicolas, Argentina N. Sacramento, Calif. 


Cerebral Histo-Chem. 
Cornell University 
New York, N. Y. 


Rene Collette 
Verviers, Belgium 
Elec. Engineering 

Calif. Inst. of Tech. 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Z 


Joan Drumwright 
Springfield, Mo. 
Modern German Lit. 
Eberhard Karls Univ. 
Tubingen, Germany 





Dean E. Fischer 
Monmouth, Iil. 
Hist. and Int'l Rel. 
U. of Calcutta 
Calcutta, India 
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Gregory T. 
Deerfield-N’ brook, Ill 


Heidelberg, Germany 


Lausanne, 





Ae 
Charles E. 


Allen 
Miami N. Shore, Fla. 





aw 
Univ. of Cambridge 





Rotaty's 


Picrurep 


two pages 


are 


Foundation 


here and on the next 
the 126 winners of 


1958-59 Rotary Foundation Fellow- 


ships. In the 


captions, the first line 





Cambridge, England 





_ 


Armstrong Giovanni Astarita 


Naples, Italy 
Engineering 
. of Delaware 
Newark, Del. 


Bible Interpretation Chemical 
U. of Heidelberg 






Betty L 


y \ 
Inge Bryhni 
Molde, Norway 
English Literature Geology 
U. of Lausanne U. of California 
Switzerland Berkeley, Calif. 


Borg 


I 


Mary E. Copeland 
Osceola, Ark. 
Art History 

University of Rome 





Richard M. Cromie 
E. Liberty ( Pitts.) , Pa. 
Religion & Theology 

U. of St. Andrews 





Rome, Italy St. Andrews, Scotland 
Richard Eidman David P. Ellms 


Belleville, Illinois Fitchburg, Mass. 
Chem. Engineering The New Testament 
University of Nancy U. of Edinburgh 


Nancy, France Edinburgh, Scotland 





A. Girija 
Madras, India 
Pediatrics 
Yale University 
New Haven, Conn, 


Masood Ghaznavi 
Montgomery, Pakistan 


nt’l Affairs 
Johns Hopkins U. Sch. 
Washington, D. C. 


University 


Jay W. Baird 
Toledo, Ohio 


Modern German Hist. 


Free U. of Berlin 
Berlin, Germany 





Robert D. Burrowes 
Reading, Pa. 
Law and Politics 


Amer. Univ. of Beirut 


Beirut, Lebanon 





H. T. D’Alemberte 


Chattahoochee, Fla. 
Law and Pol. Sci 


London, England 


ras 


Clifford W. 


Erickson 


Duluth, Minn. 


Science and Economics 
U. of Stockholm 
Stockholm, Sweden 





-~_ 
Be 
Raymond H. Goebel 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
History 


U. of Hamburg 
Hamburg, Germany 


of London 


Maurice J. Bazin 
Paris, France 
Modern Physics 
Stanford University 
Stanford, Calif. 


Carmony 


Donald D. 


Bloomington, Ind. 
Nuclear Physics 
U. of Gottingen 

Gottingen, Germany 





. Dem 
Park P. Dickerson 
Harrisonburg, Va. 

Religion and Culture 

U. of Witwatersrand J 

Johannesburg, S. Af. 





José Espinosa-Zevallos 
Guayaquil, Ecuador 
Int'l Public Law 


University of Rome 


Rome, Italy 





Lydia Gonzales Huguet 
Guanabacoa, Cuba 
Social Sciences 
University of Chile 
Santiago, Chile 


Wm. A. Carothers, Jr. 
Sulphur Springs, Tex. 


St. Annes-on-Sea, Eng. 





Bocconi U. of 


Hansjiirgen Gummert 
Essen-Mitte, Germany 





Max M. Berry 
Cherokee, Okla. 


Margaret P. Beynon 
Ermelo, So. Africa 
Economics Marine Biology 
U. of Sydney U. College of Wales 
Sydney, Australia Aberystwyt, Wales 





Lonnie B. Chesnutt 
Holdenville, Okla. 
ol. Sci. and Law Oriental Studies 
U. of Strasbourg U. of Philippines 
Strasbourg, France Manila, Philippines 





Peter Dickinson 


John W. Dorsey, Jr. 
Hagerstown, Md 
Economics 
of London 
England 


University 


Music 
ulliard Sch. of Music 
2 I ondon, 


New York, N. Y 





a 


Brian Featherstone 
Tenterden, England 
Languages and Lit. 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Edward L. Fanucchi 
Fresno, Calif. 
Int’! Economics 

Com, 


Milan, Italy 





Marion Hackbarth 
Antigo, Wis. 
Music and Piano 
Mozarteum 
Salzsburg, Austria 


Law and Business 
U. of Chicago 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Fellows for 1958-59 


gives the Fellow’s name; second, the 


Ne Ay 
sponsoring Rotary Club; third, field ISS 
of study; fourth, college or univer- + 
‘ Armando Hamel A. Paul D. Hartley 

















sity; and fifth, its location. Santiago, Chile Billings, Mont. 
| ——— \ Sapdeonlies Piano and Theory 
Calif. Inst. of Tech. State Inst, of Music 
Pasadena, Calif. Cologne, Germany 





: G9 
Merl Hokenstad, Jr. Robert K. Hornby Garnette D. Hughes Carlos Ibanez Barraza Barbara L. Irvine Erika Jenssen Geleyn Jurry 
Crete, Nebr. Fanwood-Scotch Ahoskie, N. C. Cristobal-Colon, Pan. Inglewood, Calif. Eutin, Germany Rotterdam-Zuid, Neth. 
Theology Pi., N. J., Law French Literature Orthodontics Art Education Economics Economics 
University of Durham University of Oxford U. of Montpellier U. of Toronto National Aut. U. Stanford University Stanford University 
Durham, England Oxford, England Montpellier, France Toronto, Ont., Canada Mexico City, Mexico Stanford, Calif. Stanford, Calif. 





‘ 
na 
—<th se See 
Birgit Kaag Robert P. Kennel Cheviot de V. Kidson Dale E. Kildee Jongsae Kim Sharan A. Knight Antti Koivuniemi 
Gentofte, Denmark New Bern, N. C. Sydney, Australia Flint, Mich. South Seoul, Korea Safford, Ariz. Vaasa e-Vasa s, Fin. 
Music Nuclear Engineering Cancer Research Socio-Education Int'l Economics Sociology Technical Theory 
Oberlin College U. of Melbourne Columbia ow Univ. of Peshawar University of Oxford National Aut. U. Cornell University 
Oberlin, Ohio Melbourne, Australia New York, N. Peshawar, Pakistan Oxford, England Mexico City, Mexico New York, . # 





Hans-Jiirg Kuhn Joseph Lawrence, Jr. Ronald C. Lee Janet M. Lewis Lars G. Lidin Clay C. Long Maria Lopez y Albano 
Heidelberg, Germany Ypsilanti, Mich. Yakima, Wash. Mendip, England Jonkoping, Sweden Andalusia, Ala. Baguio, Philippines 
Medicine Law Pol. Sci. & Int'l Rel. Economics & Business Mech. Engineering Jurisprudence Mathematics 
U. of Pennsylvania University of Oxford College of Europe University of Vienna Mass. Inst. of Tech. University of London U. of California 
Philadelphia, Pa. Oxford, England Bruges, Belgium Vienna, Austria Cambridge, Mass. London, England Berkeley, Calif 





Kenneth MacWilliams Alfredo Margreth Jacqueline Marrian Fm ~ Mauhourat Peter McClelland Graham McCullough Ian McIntosh 
Newburyport, Mass. Modena, Italy Edinburgh, Scotland Tandil, Argentina Cobourg, Ont., Canada Harlingen, Tex. Pinner, England 
International Law Experimental Medicine bw Administration Philosophy of Law Economics Social Studies Theology 

University of Oxford U. of Wisconsin Columbia University University of Paris University of Oxford University of Sydney S. Bapt. Theol. Sem 
Oxford, England Madison, Wis. New York, N. Y. Paris, France Oxford, England Sydney, Australia Louisville, Ky. 


ki 
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taal = Continued 
Sd 
c > on next 
. page 
Margaret Measel Alvaro Meneses Diaz Louise L. Merrill Elsa L. Mikkelson Donald R. Mills Kinue Miyata 
Grosse Pointe, Mich. Arequipa, Peru Driggs, Idaho Watertown, So. Dak. Clinton, Ky. Nagoya-West, Japan 
English Literature Law Philosophy Music Journalism Speech 
U. of Melbourne U. of Bologna U. of Louvain State Music Academy U. of Edinburgh Boston University 
Melbourne, Australia Bologna, Italy Louvain, Belgium Vienna, Austria Edinburgh, Scotland Boston, Mass. 
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Continued 
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Martha Monroe Jane P. Mullins Harvey P. Murray, Jr. 
Torrington, Conn. Stockport, England elinsgrove, Pa. 
usic ociology aw 
Institute for Music Columbia University University of Dublin 


Stuttgart, Germany New York, N. Y. Dublin, Ireland 





Shelby A. Outlaw Thord G. Palmlund James T. Parr George Pavlow 

Knoxville, Tenn. Lund, Sweden Lebanon, Ind. Ojai, Calif. 

French Literature Literature Mathematics Organic Chemistry 
U. of Poitiers Yale University U. of Frankfurt U. of Heidelberg 


Poitiers, France New Haven, Conn. Frankfurt, Germany Heidelberg, Germany 





Shackford Pitcher Kenneth A. Rae Sulochana Raghavan Thomas Rainey, Jr. 
E. Pasadena, Calif. Mt. Roskill, N. Z. Nagpur, Bombay, Ind. Brownsville, Tenn. 
Economics British History sychology aw 
Abo Academy McGill University Smith College U. of Manchester 
Turku, Finland Montreal, Que., Can. Northampton, Mass. Manchester, England 





os 





udith A. Reid 


Charles W. Reynolds 

Albany, 
Intl. 
Inst. of Intl. 
Geneva, 


Dent Milner Rhodes 
Barnesville, Ohio 
Secondary E ducation 
U. of Queensland 
Brisbane, Australia 


Kenneth Roberts, Jr. 
~ 1 N. Y. 
Ec. and 


on Sp., Colo. 

French Lit. & History 
U. of Grenoble 
Grenoble, France 


Oreg. 
Relations & His. 
Studies 


Switzerland 


Science 


University na Paris 
Paris, France 





<i 


» 





Rosendo Sanchez P. Charlotte Schreuder Claude Schultz James Scott 
Campeche, Mexico Winterswyk, Neth, Davis, Calif Beverly, N. J. 
Chem, Engineering Social Work Physics Economics 
U. of Wisconsin U. of Pretoria Fed. Inst. of Tech. U. of Rangoon 
Madison, Wis. Pretoria, So. Af. Zurich, Switzerland Rangoon, Burma 





William Spilker 
Minden, Nebr. 
Agriculture 
Canterbury Agr. Col. 
Canterbury, N. Z. 


Edward A. L. Spenny 
Jaton, Ohio 
Theology 

U. of Gottingen 

Gottingen, Germany 


James Starke 
Bellville, South Africa 
Physiological Studies 

Penn. State U 
University Park, Pa, 


Andre St. Onge 
Amos, Que., Canada 
Architecture 
University of Paris 
Paris, France 
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Mitsuei Nakasato 
Sendai, Japan 
Agricultural Economics 
University of Paris 
Paris, France 





Pearson 
Tex. 


John H. 
Cleburne, 
The Spanish Theater 


of Chile 
Chile 


University 
Santiago, 






a7 
kw 


Keith Rayner 
Dalby, Australia 


Church History 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mass. 





Dolly Rosales Moyano 
Mercedes, Uruguay 
Labor Law 
U. of Florence 
Florence, Italy 


Aix-Marseilles, 


a fake 





Stephen Nichols, Jr. 
Winchester, Mass. 
Literature 
U. of Aix-Marseilles 
France 





Walter D. Pilkey 
Richland, Wash. 
Engineering Sciences 
Tech. Institute 
Darmstadt, Germany 





Ronald F. Read 
Wellington, N. Z. 
English 


U. of California 
Los Angeles, Calif. 





Roberto M. Ross G. 
Hermosillo, Mexico 
Bus. Administration 
Northwestern Univ. 
Evanston, IIl. 





Punlert Sindhusopon 
Bangkok, Thailand 
Bus. Administration 
New York Univ. 
New York, N. Y. 


Ernest E. Smith III 
Gonzales, Tex. 
Legal History 
U. of London 

London, England 


BUN 2 REVERS 


José Ordeix Cabral 
Santiago, Dom. Rep. 
Soil Mechanics 
Rensselaer Poly. 

Troy, N. 





ca 


Carlos A. da M. Pinto 
Coimbra, Portugal 
aw 
University of Geneva 
Geneva, Switzerland 





Daniel R. Reedy 
Marshall, Ill. 
Spanish Lang. & Lit, 
U. of San Marcos 
Lima, Peru 





Jeffery W. Rowthorn 
Newport, England 
Theology 
Union Theol. 
New York, N. 


Se m. 





Raul G. de Souza 


Trenque Lauquen, Arg. 


Structural Engineering 
. of Toronto 


Toronto, Ont., Canada 





Seiko Takahashi 
Tokyo Seihoku, Japan 
Social Work-Pub. Ad. 

U. of Toronto 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 


os 


Brian W. Tanner 
Maidenhead, England 
Comparative Educa. 
University of Geneva 
Geneva, Switzerland 


THE 


Frank C. Thomson 
Forfar, Scotland 
Physics 
Mass. Inst. of Tech. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Shirley M. Tipton 
Gallatin, Mo. 
Comparative Lit. 
U. of Aberdeen 
Aberdeen, Scotland 





Didier G. Tourres 
Le Havre, France 
Bus. Ad. & Bus. Law 
J. of California 


Los Angeles, Calif, 





David E. Vann 
Wyoming, Pa. 
Economics 
University of Natal 
Natal, South Africa 


" 


le 


Elizabeth Walsh 
Prospect, Australia 
Education 
University of London 
London, England 








John Whitworth, Jr. 
Pontotoc, Miss. 


aw 
University of Delhi 
Delhi, India 


Luis Zegarra C. 
Piura, Peru 


Cotton Cult. & Mech. 


A. & M. Coll. of Tex. 
College Station, Tex. 





Arthur W. Todd, Jr. 

Princess Anne, Md. 
Mod. German His. 

University of Bonn 
Bonn, Germany 





Frances Tucker 

Columbus, Ga. 

Comp. Religion 
National University 
Buenos Aires, Arg. 


(4: 


Lilia Camargo Veirano 
Copacabana, Brazil 
Geography 
U. of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wis. 





Eugene Y. Weissman 
Tel Aviv-Jaffa, Israel 
Chem. Engineering 
U. of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 





a 
~ 
a 
M. R. Williamson, Jr. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Lit, & Philosophy 
University of Delhi 
Delhi, India 





Istepan Zurnaciyan 
Istanbul, Turkey 
Civil Engineering 
Mass. Inst. of Tech. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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A Week for Fellowship 


Every week of the year, Rotary fellowship is at work binding together 
men of different nationalities, religions, and political beliefs. But during 
the days of October 19 to 25, Rotarians and Rotary Clubs will devote spe- 
cial attention to the brand of fellowship that crosses international bound- 
aries and promotes world peace. 

How will they do it? The ways are varied, as was reported in last month’s 
issue (see How They Marked It ‘Down Under’ and Elsewhere in ’57, 
pages 32-33). The Rotary Club of Manly, Australia, for example, inau- 
gurated the 1957 Week by inviting Morisaburo Seki, Consul General for 
Japan in Australia, to address the Club. In the photo above he is shown 
being welcomed by Gordon Harman, then President of the Manly Rotary 
Club, who is presenting him with a folder comprised of photos, a map, 
and a brief history of the Club and its community. 

Early reports of the celebrations planned for the ’58 Week indicate that 
the “into their shoes” conferences (described in Paper 709 and avail- 
able upon request at Rotary’s Central Office) are growing in popularity. 
They make participants not only of Club members, but of hundreds of 
non-Rotarian neighbors in ardent discussion of world affairs. Why not 
plan to launch such a town meeting during this Week? It will help scores 
of your townspeople find a “personal path to peace.” 


AN INVITATION 


Dear Fellow Rotarian: 

Here is a great occasion for finding your personal path to peace. 

World Fellowship Week in Rotary Service [October 19-25, 1958] is a 
simultaneous demonstration by Rotarians and Rotary Clubs in every land. 
It seeks to generate that spirit of friendliness and joyous codperation 
which is essential to survival in this age of dire alternatives. It summons 
each one of us to join in a great chorus of affirmation and determination. 
It calls for action by every Rotary Club in the world. 

Will you make sure that your Club responds to this invitation? 

—With a significant program at your meeting during World Fellowship 
Week; 

—By exchanging meaningful messages and proposals for codperation 
with Rotary Clubs of other countries which have listed their interests 
in Targets for Today; and 

—By arranging a meeting with representatives of other groups and 
interested individuals in your community to plan an “into their shoes” 
conference as described in Paper 709. 

Let World Fellowship Week be your answer to the challenge of our 
times and a demonstration that Rotarians in every land are seeking—and 


finding—a personal path to peace. 
QL ae 
( ‘ tA iY 


LIFFORD A. I 
President of Rotary Internat 














ROTARYGRA 


In the “adopted” village of Aziznagar, Hyderabad Rotarians 
and villagers work together to build a road into the town. 


HERE’S a new word in the Hindi language of 
India—a word that stands for hope and prog- 
ress. It is “Rotarygram,” meaning “Rotary 
village,” and it refers to a poverty-stricken com- 
munity that has been “adopted” by the Rotary Club 
of a near-by city. There are many such throughout 
India as well as in other Asian lands; some large 
Clubs have taken several villages under their wing. 

When a Rotary Club adopts a village, its first step 
is often the construction of a village school, and the 
hiring of teachers. Hundreds of thousands of Asian 
villages have no means of educating their young- 
sters. Adoption often means mass vaccinations, 
with Rotarian doctors injecting Rotary-purchased 
serum. It usually means educating villagers about 
sanitation and better farming methods. Always, 
adoption iS designed to start villagers on a self-help 
program meant to lessen poverty and disease. 

In the process, Rotarians have helped provide safe 
drinking water, milk, and used clothing for poor 
children; have laid plans to irrigate more land and Excited by the work being done for Aziznagar, the 
to combat wild pigs and monkeys harming the villagers ask Rotary leaders about further plans. 
crops; and have risen at dawn to work three hours 


a day at road building before breakfast 


Check-ups check disease in “adopted” villages. 


With bricks, mortar, and a better drainage system for the vil- 
lage, a community well in Ramakistapuran is made sanitary. 
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Twice a week a Rotary-sponsored doctor ministers to the sick in Lonikand, 


Boy Scouts of Lonikand village form a guard of honor during a ceremony 
inaugurating new school construction. Poona Rotarians, with Government 
aid, have built a school, dispensary, and library for the 1,500 villagers. 
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the adopted village of the Rotary Club of Poona, India. 


In many villages, there is little opportunity for em 
ployment. These Lonikand village girls, however, 
have found there is a market for their needlework 





For jobless, homeless young men, 


Copenhagen’s Kofoed School is a 


doorway to the life they desire. 


Founder Kofoed sought new 
“students” among the homeless 
sleeping on the water front. 


= EVENING in Copenha- 


gen not long ago a policeman pa- 
trolling the harbor area noticed 
a young man loitering suspicious- 
ly near some closed shops. Un- 
shaven, his clothes rumpled and 
dirty, he looked hungry and ready 
to do something desperate. The 
policeman went over and talked 
to him a minute, then headed for 
a telephone booth to make a call 
—not to the police station, how- 
ever. 

“I’ve got a young fellow 
who needs help,” he explained 
over the ’phone. “He’s out of 
work, has no money and no place 
to sleep. I think he ought to see 
you before he gets into trouble 
with us.” 

“Certainly,” came the reply. 
“Only remember you can’t force 
him to come to us. It’ 
his own decision.” 

A few minutes later the youth 
was given an address and went 
on his way. Though he didn’t 
realize it then, he was heading 
toward a new start in life. 

The address given to him—and 
to hundreds of similar young men 
in Copenhagen every year—is 
that of a five-story brick building 
in the heart of the old port quar- 
ter of Christianshavn. Its name, 
in wide-spaced bronze letters 
above the door, simply: 
“‘“Kofoeds Skole’’ (Kofoed’s 
School). 

It’s not a school in the ordinary 


1 
S got to pe 


Says 


34 


sense of the word. It doesn’t em- 
phasize book learning, give exam- 
inations, or award diplomas. But 
to young men who are down at 
the heel and in desperate need of 
help, the Kofoed School teaches 
something of enormous impor- 
tance: a sense of self-respect and 
a new-found confidence in the fu- 
ture. 

This year marks the 30th an- 
niversary of the school’s found- 
ing by Hans Christian Kofoed, a 
warmhearted humanitarian who 
was its dynamic leader until his 
death in 1953. Thanks to his vi- 
sion, countless young lives have 
been salvaged over the past three 
decades. Today all Denmark is 
aware of the school’s important 
role in combating delinquency 
and reducing the number of hu- 
man wrecks in the capital. 

A private philanthropic insti- 
tution, the Kofoed School goes 
directly to the Danish people for 
its support, their contributions 
making up 90 percent of its 
budget, now running at the an- 
nual rate of one million crowns 
($150,000). The other 10 percent 
comes from the State. 

The Rotary Clubs of Denmark 
have long been among. the 
school’s keenest supporters, and 
some Rotarians, like myself, count 
it a privilege to serve on its gov- 
erning board. But Rotary inter- 
est in this institution has not 
been limited to Denmark alone. 


As a memorial for Rotary’s 50th 
Golden Anniversary, Oslo’s Ro- 
tary Clubs laid plans to start a 
Kofoed School there. A _ going 
concern today, it has already 
proved its worth to the com- 
munity. 

What accounts for the success 
of the Kofoed Schools? Basically, 
two things: a sympathetic spirit 
and an unusual system. 

Fifteen hundred young men 
pass through the school in Co- 
penhagen every year. They stay 
varying lengths of time—from 
several days up to several months, 
depending on their need. Gen- 
erally between 18 and 35 years of 
age, two out of three have been 
raised in rural communities or 
small towns. 

In the beginning, all of them 
land in Copenhagen with dreams 
of automatically finding a good 
If, however, this doesn’t ma- 
terialize, and their savings run 
out, they often be- 
come demoralized 
in a short time 
and sink into a 
despair that leads 
to alcoholism and 
crime. 

The 
fers 


job. 


Lassen 


school of- 
them the 
chance to make a 
fresh start. But 

and this is where it differs 
from many other institutions in 
the same field—it insists that each 
young man pull himself up by his 
own bootstraps. 

Take, for example, the typical 
case of a young fellow we'll call 
Carl. From a small-farm_ back- 
ground, he is attracted by Copen- 
hagen’s bright lights and expects 
to find an immediate job in the 


Hans Kofoed 
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B. BULOW-JACOBSEN 


Member of Board, Kofoed School; 
Rotarian, Copenhagen, Denmark 


As Told to Robert Rigby 


il. He doesn’t succeed, or 
st doesn’t find a permanent 
Soon he is reduced to sleep- 
an abandoned freight car 
ight, searching for work and 
When 
rs a little money, he’s in- 
ngly tempted to spend it on 
drink so as to forget his 
s momentarily. Discour- 
too ashamed to go back 
and admit defeat, he’s al- 
skidding downhill. 
day he happens to hear 
the Kofoed School and de- 
to see what’s in it for him. 
he walks into the building, 
ntention is to scrounge some 
ng and meal. In 
he merely expects to ask 
his and then be off again. 
isn’t the way it works out, 


s of food by day. 


a square 


ST he has a private talk with 
the staff members, with a 
his problems in 
This is highly important. 
a young man’s unemploy- 
inability 
just to life; there is a com- 
tion of psychological factors 
g at the root of his problem. 
these have been aired to a 
pathetic listener, no lasting 
can be given 
lowing this interview, Carl 
ssured that he will get the 
terial aid he wants. Moreover, 
not going to be placed in 
position of begging for it; he 
earn it. Once registered on 
rolls, he is handed a green 
card.” This serves as a 
nd of transfer ticket to the 
school’s various departments. In 
1 sense it is the key to the entire 
Kofoed system. 


to describe 


is due to a basic 
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Copenhagen’s Kofoed School is known throughout Denmark—and so it is no 
wonder that King Frederick 1X shows keen interest and pays a visit now and then. 


Since Carl has asked for cloth- 
ing, he is first directed to the 
school laundry. There he washes 
the underwear he’s been wearing. 
Afterward his green work card 
is punched by the 
Then he passes to the gymnasium 
for a 20-minute workout, followed 
by a bath. After each of these 
operations his work card is again 
punched 

He is now free to go to the 
clothing depot and pick up what 
he needs from a supply of clean, 
mended clothes donated to the 
school. Carl is also told that if 
he wants to resole his shoes, the 
scheol has a cobbler shop where 
a supervisor will show him how 
to do it. In addition, there are 
tailor and pressing shops, a bar- 
ber shop, and a shoeshine parlor. 
It is understood, of course, that 
Carl does the work wherever he 
goes. 

What has been achieved by this 
round of the school’s various de- 
partments? For one thing, Carl 
is again clean and presentably 
dressed. More important still, he 
has not had to beg for what he 
has received; he has earned it. 
Some of his self-respect has re- 
turned in the process, 


supervisor. 


» 


And this is not all. By 
points on his work card for each 
job, Carl can exchange his card 
at the end of the day for “Kofoed 


earning 


money,’ at the ra 
(about 7 cents) for 
points earned. 
to buy a good meal in the can- 
teen. 

Quite a few young 
come to the 


This enables 


school alre 
a drinking problem 
aided in breaking this ] 
“vitamin bar.” There 
ting vitamin juice 

take Antabus tablets 
effective in 
alcohol. 

Since many 
only without work but also w 
out bed, the school has dormitory 
Here again 
a bed for the night is not free 


Kofoe d 


ident 


space for 76. though, 
but must be paid 
money earned by work—tor one- 
self—during the day. 

The 
equipped to give imn iate ma 
terial help to homeless, jobless 
young men, but it 
beyond this. For 
student poses the 


school is admirably 


range problem how 
reintegrated into society 





to lead a useful and happy life 

The school has a full-time coun- 
sellor on hand to give individual 
attention on _ job_ possibilities 
There are also othe 
staffed by a lawyer, a doctor, and 
a psychiatrist. Last but not least, 
there is the l’s education 
branch. 

Founder H. C. mild- 
mannered, pipe-smoking man, 
had very firm ideas about the im- 
portance of this branch. “If you 
want to help someone socially,” 
he used to say, “then you must 
help him in an edu 
at the same time.” 

Young men who come to the 
school have 
bare minimum of formal 
tion. They’re self-conscious about 
it, too. The school remedies this 
by regular evening lectures (often 
given by interested Rotarians), 
by educational films, by courses 
in languages, mathematics, manu- 
al crafts. Moreover, there 
regularly scheduled 
seums, to theaters and 
leries and concerts. 
penhagen, too, is a 
cational branch of t 
agricultural-training center where 
young men with a bent for farm 
ing can learn while working on 
the land. 

Such a wealth of facilities was 
certainly never envisaged when 
the Kofoed School began. Then 
there was only one man with an 
boundless 


services 


schoo 


Kofoed. 


itional sense 


often had only a 


eqauCa- 


trir 


practical 
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1e@ Sscnool: an 


idea—and 
for the young down-and-out of a 


ymp ithy 


big city. 

Hans Christian Kofoed 
born in 1898, the son of a 
on Bornholm, a _ picturesque is- 
land of white cottags nd gre 
fields in the Baltic Se 
boy was sent to the I 
land to an agricultu 
Soon, though, he set 
a_ teaching 
scholarship for study in 
hagen. Not a very handsome 
scholarship, really 
crowns (about $10 at the time) a 
month, plus room but not board 
With no help possible from home, 
and Denmark in the grip of an 


career 
Copen 


only 50 


economic recession, life was not 
easy for a student. 

Often, at the end of the month, 
Kofoed was reduced to making 


the rounds of fish dealers 


20 
ob 


quarter, buying with his last 
coins what no one else cared to 
eat—codfish heads. Hunting for 
work was a constant disappoint- 
ment. As many as 200 applicants 
would line up from 2 o’clock in 
the morning in front of a factory 
employment office in hopes of a 
single job vacancy. 

From those bitter years Kofoed 
gained a firsthand knowledge of 
the plight of unemployed, home- 
less young men in the Danish 
capital. He vowed then and there 
that if ever he had the opportun- 
ity, he would do something to 
give them a hand up. His oppor- 
tunity came before he expected it. 

In 1927 he was appointed kor- 
degn (a lay post aiding the pas- 
tor) at historic Christian’s Church 
in Copenhagen. No sooner in- 
stalled, Kofoed went to the pastor 
and outlined his idea. The pastor 
impressed by his elo- 
quence that he donated 120 
crowns on the spot and permis- 


WaS SO 


sion to use a cellar room belong- 
ing to the church. Kofoed went 
to work immediately 
To start with, he concentrated 
on helping needy families in his 
neighborhood. He 
managed to outfit a workshop 
where wives could mend their 
families’ clothes and husbands the 
furniture. (The School 
still has such a division for fam- 
in need.) 
bit, Kofoed and his 


immediate 


Kofoed 


young wife, Astrid, gathered 
enough funds from benefactors to 
move into bigger quarters. And 
then they began to devote the 
bulk of their attention to helping 
young unemployed Danes cast 
adrift in the capital. 

Today’s school is a far cry from 
those modest beginnings. Now 
there is a 30-man staff directed by 
able, young Erhard Jorgensen, a 
former prison pastor who as- 
sumed the principal’s post after 
Kofoed’s death. Backing him are 
10,000 Danes on regional commit- 
tees throughout the country, lend- 
ing their active support to the 
school’s work. 

These are 
for a country as small as Den- 
mark with only 4 million inhabi- 
tants. But the measure of any 
school’s worth—anywhere—is not 
to be found in statistics; it lies in 
the hearts of its students. 

When Hans Christian Kofoed 
was killed in a tragic auto acci- 
dent five years ago, it was indeed 
a loss that all Denmark 
nized. Newspapers vied with each 


impressive figures 


recog- 


other in paying tribute to a noble- 
hearted man who had devoted his 
life to helping others. Of all that 
was written and said then, no 
tribute was more touching than 
the words of a former student 
who had written to Kofoed short- 
ly before his death and said sim- 
ply: “Thank you—thank*you for 


Saving so many OF us 


Photo: Netteberg 


The school’s present principal, Erhard Jorgensen, a former prison pastor, is carry- 
ing on in the footsteps of the founder, who died in a motorcar eccident in 1953. 
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@ Lawn Razor. A new type of lawn and 

garden sickle has a one-piece solid-steel 

blade, and optional razor- 
iture utilizing nine new or used 
louble-edge razor blades. Sharp- 
is eliminated. Constructed of 

veight steel, hard-wood handle, and 

ctive guard for the cutting edge, 
be folded when not in use. 


rep iceable 


A new conception 
economical hand _ protection is 
eight polyethylene gloves. Be- 
tl transparent and 
the sense of touch, they are said 
nore efficient made 
her materials. They give full pro- 
cases of allergies and are rec- 

to protect hands from and 

ing, stain, and contamina- 

for general sanitation pur- 

is now being used by painters, 
doctors, aboratory and 
workers. In the electronics 
permit sensing but keep 
ff critica They are 


not to be affected by 


*lastic Film Gloves. 


e gioves are 


than gloves 


and 


the V 
ks ¢ parts. 
acids, 
and solvents 

new type of 
made of a 
heavy-duty nylon resin. The 
adapt to any 
hoe (even sneakers), are self- 
ng and adjustable, use no 
and are rustproof. This same 
resin is used for parts in auto- 
cameras, 
gears 
ervice life. 


@ Quiet Roller Skates. A 


gf rollel Skate Is 


are ightweight, 


business machines, 
trial machinery where 


ngs require iong 


@ Home Helpers. 
with a 
whirled by 


Rod-it-yourself is 
rodding tool 
a rotating 
handle to clean stoppages in home 
plumbing. Another new tool is a 
flushing gun that uses water-impact 
pressure to clean pipelines of grease, 


possible new 


that can be 


rags, sand, scale, and other obstruc- 


tions, 


@ Convertible Bench Table. An attractive 
al turdy six-foot bench converts 
nto an outdoor barbecue or pic- 

with a bench on each side by 
e seat back over. Removal of 
pins conver- 
is adaptable for use also in a 
room or a vacation home. Made 
vo-inch kiln-dried pine with legs 
Swamp cypress, it is finished 
istic brown wood preserver for 
fe and beauty. The use of only 
d screws and bolts assures pro- 
against from salt air 
The table top is 18 inches 


easy 


permits its 


corrosion 


sture, 


Bucket Aerators. Piscators now 
ie choice of two electrically oper- 
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ated air pumps to keep live bait alive. 
The smaller light-duty hip-pocket fitting 
unit weighs than five ounces, is 
1% by 3 by 4% inches, and uses two or- 
dinary flashlight batteries to produce a 
good flow of air into the bait container. 
The heavy-duty unit weighs about 
three-quarters of a pound, is 2% by 3% 
by 6% inches. Any standard dry six- 
volt lighting battery operates a shock- 
proof motor which operates a piston air 
pump. It is enclosed in an unbreakable 
plastic case with handle. Both aerators 
are guaranteed. 


less 


@ Portable Boat Speedometer. A 13-inch- 
long hollow plastic precision-built in- 
strument measures speeds 
rately and quickly from five to 35 miles 
an hour. The lower end of the tube is 
held several inches below the water sur- 
face and then withdrawn to read the 
speed scale. It floats in case it is 
dropped overboard. 


boat accu- 


@ Quick Color Pictures. Experimental 
production of color pictures has been 
done, but the process has not been per- 
fected for commercial use. A number 
of problems must be overcome 
the new film chemically is much 
complicated than conventional 
film. Meanwhile, a reported 42 million 
amateur photographers in the U.S.A. 
are looking for a better and cheaper 
color film. 


since 
more 


color 


@ Plastic Boat Pump. A new, economical 
all-plastic boat pump is noncorrosive, 
delivers ten gallons a minute, weighs 
ten ounces, and floats when dropped 
overboard. It is made of a high-density 
polyethylene which is resistant to salt 
water, oil, gasoline, caustics, acids, and 


Vr 


As compact as an umbrella, 
this sturdy cane can be 
converted into a comfort- 
able chair. Constructed 
of aluminum-alloy tube and 
nylon seat material, the 
chair provides stability on 
rough or smooth terrain 
while golfing, fishing, at the 
race track, picnicking — or 
simply sitting in the shade. 


solvents and remains tough at high and 
low temperatures. Normally 24 inches 
in height, it can be lengthened up to 41 
inches by an extension pipe. “Fish gill” 
valves make it possible to pump water 
on both the down and the up strokes. 


PEEP-ettes 
—A plastic automobile oil filter cap- 
italizes on the residual static electricity 
in the plastic from which its body and 
element retainer are molded as an added 
means of retaining fine settlings. In 
addition it has multiple filtering traps 
and three settling areas. 
—A hand sighting leve 
like a telescope to provide 
sight for laving out 
foundations, driveways, gardens, grad- 
ing, or establishing lines. It is 
said to be accurate to one-fifth of 


1S operated 
a level line of 
drainage ditches, 


fence 
one 
degree. 

—A package made of moistureproof 
polyethylene and aluminum foil lami- 
nates for individual food fea- 
tures a built-in “zipper.” To open, the 
user simply tears a pre-cut corner and 
pulls a tear string which cuts 
the top of the pouch. 

—White vinyl plastic sealing strip 
forms a neat continuous waterproof sea 
where the wall and bathtub meet. It 
may also be applied where the wall and 
kitchen cabinet 
and washbow 
and both 
shower. 


portions 


across 


meet, around the 
under the toilet 
and outside of the 


SINK 
bow 


inside 


—Do-it-vourselfers can get 
painting tips from a series of nine paint- 
which are free on 
paint tippers 
information on 
surface preparation, 


ection of 


ing folders 
The pocket-size 
easily followed 
things as proper 
application techniques, 
the right brush or roller. 
* * * 


reque st 
contain 


such 


and se 


Readers information 


about any product mentioned 


wishing furthur 
may ad- 
“Peeps.” THE ROTARIAN 
Ridge Avenue, Evans- 


They will be pron ptly for- 


dress mnquiries to 
Vagazine, 1600 
ton, Illinois. 


warded to ti manufacturer. 
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Visiting service-club members watch the recitation of a sample French class selected from the third grades of seven La Porte schools, 


- x ‘os activities, to repeat such sentences as the one reproduced 
Wout synone a x2 fort, Indiana. above which says: “We live in La Porte, Indiana. We 


are 8 and 9 years old and we are learning French.” 


Ame arene 8 1G ane C7 tible The project was made possible by the presence in La 


7 Porte of an expert French-born language teacher. She 
GY UNINL lacked an Indiana teacher’s certificate during her first 
year, however, and needed private sponsorship. The Ro- 


k ; tary Club of La Porte provided $1,600 for that initial 
OW old must a child be 1 another lan- re al Now essed ; 


of part-time instruction the program is 


guage’ Or to run school budget, but it took the Rotary Club to star 


“Hight years old is not too young,” say educators 
in La Porte, Indiana, whe "] h instruction “4 boy is a garcon, a girl a fille,’ explains teacher Mrs. Gerald 
starts in the third grade: and in Grand Forks, North Sanderson as she helps her young charges with the pronunciation. 
Dakota, where third- and fourth iders recently 
took time out from ner vacation to whiz 
through a typing course. 

“Educators have long known,” says La Porte’s 
Superintendent of Schools ". Boston, “that 
children at an early age do not have their English 
patterns so set but what tl flexible tongues have 
a special capacity for acquiring another speech.” 

For this reason the number of public elementary 
schools in the United States offering instruction 
in a foreign language has increased from eight in 
1949 to more than 2,000 today. 

Since last year, under a program launched with 
the support of the local Rotary Club, all third-grade 
children in all seven of La Porte’s elementary 
schools have participated in two 20-minute French 
classes a week. This school year they are continu- 
ing their French in the fourth grade, and this 
year’s third-graders are learning to speak the lan- 
guage. There are no textbooks, however, and no 
writing, for this is purely a conversational course 
and the children learn, through games and other 


~e 


ar ee ns een a 


io 


- 


~~. 
it 8 


qn 
twit 


ne age ee 


i ti a 
er. 
tw? 


ve 
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THE TREES (NELINED 


\ . at 
Eight- and 9-year-olds being taught to type by Dr. John L. Rowe, of the 


It 
he Grand Forks, North Dakota, typing experiment. Dr. 
John L. Re chairman of the business-education 
department at the University of North Dakota. He con- 
tends that the typewriter is a tool of literacy as well as 

nmunications that typing goes hand in 
the “three R’s” and actually hastens a child’s 

such subjects as reading, spelling, and 
tion. Twenty-eight 8- and 9-year-old youngsters, 
as “typical” from hundreds of applicants, helped 


is 


we 


machine 


basic 


Dr. Rowe gives typing instructions to Letty Dargis. The children 
attended 50 minutes a day, five days a week, for the eight weeks. 


bie 
A 
a ~ 


Photos: (both above) Lee-Evanson 
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was an individual Rotarian who was responsible for 


University of North Dakota, listen to the hum of their electric machines, 


We live in Grand Forks, North Dakota. 
We are 8 and 9 years old and we can 


typewrite over SO words a minute. 


Dr. Rowe prove his point. A typewriter 
turer provided electric portable ty] 
some children of that 
manual typewriters 
grant for the project 
The boys and girls, in an eight-week period from 
June 17 to August 6, spent 50 day, 
days a week, learning the touch system. At 
end the term, Rotarian 
vidual typing speed ranged from 
a minute with a 
30 words a minute; that 
could type full sentences at 
without any errors, which indicates that 


manutac- 
ewritel ince 
age have difficulty 


and 


ope rating 


also gave Rowe a research 


hve 
the 
indi- 


words 


minutes a 


of Rowe reported 


20 to 74 


group average of approximately 
of the 


words a 


many 
bU 


youngsters 
minute 
they learn 
the 
students also absorbed instruction in spelling and 


to set up 


faster than high-school students; in the 


proce SS, 
English composition, and how business 
letters. 

The success of his experiment to 
Rowe that touch typing should be introduced at 
elementary-school level. As the fastest 
way to transcribe thoughts into written words, 
will speed the entire learning he 

Rotarian Rowe, like the Rotarians 
apparently believe with Alexander Pope 
bending can hardly start too early. 


Dr. 
the 
easiest 
it 
feels. 
Porte, 
twig 


indicates 
and 
process 


La 
that 


ol 





These tell of Borneo and Easter Island, Canada and Britain, 


Africa, Asia, South America, Oriental rugs and avalanches. 


By JOHN T. FREDERICK 


; MONTH let’s sp the glot is one of the finest books of its kind I 
and put our fingers on far iv pla have ever read. 
far away for me, at any * * ¢ 
British Columbia, the 
Easter Island. As I’ve been reading ent have 
ience of Thor Heyerdah! as recounted 


Surely many readers of this depart- 


shared the memorable ex- 
leisure in the long Summer evening pe 

here at my farm in northern Michigan, n |} 
I have tasted the riches of f e of itis 
world travel. gs from South 
vas hardly to be expected that Heyer- 


to match the 


is deservedly popular Kon-Tiki, the 
e of a voyage on a raft of balsa 
America to Polynesia. 
Perhaps most enjoyabl 
periences has been « would be able excite- 
Borneo People in the exces 
of author Malcolm MacD 
him I have seen for the first time the velieve he has done it in Aku-Aku, sub- 
lush jungle Secret of Easter Island.” 


lent rivers its only highwa\ With hin \ F us, if we 


and substantial value of that book 


another of equal interest, but I 


of Sarav 
have heard of Easter 
I have travelled up the know of it as one of the 
; in the world, somewhere 
Pacific 
New Zealand; 


by the presence of a great num- 


the pagan tribesmen of the te nellest place 


have seen their “long South between South 


more or less than an apartment house \ rica and and as 


constructed horizontal]. 


with 30 or 40 fa Iv ngs é ff enormous and mysterious stone 


tically, 


side by side under a ngle f i tatues of human beings. The expedition 
opening on a wide narrates in Aku-Aku 


make a serious and 


the is- 


island 


equally shared. In Sarawak, e\ \ s tl i to 


real estate is less valued t gh archaeological stud rf 


tunity for social intercourse the lon id. Scientists from Chile (the 
ongs to Chile) and the United States 


party. 


houses I have shared 

ceremonies designed to « 
spirits on an occasion findings Heyerdah! reports 
the visit of the 


I have shared the feasting that fe ve on-Tiki 


upport his thesis in the earlier 


that the 


South 


Gove rnotl 
Polynesians are the 
Americans who 
South Pa- 


they 


I have heard the thud scendants of 
have felt the exciteme! 
Most important of a 


know 


grated westward across the 

Indeed, to an amateur seem 
some of these espeopl t inch the argument. For the average 
human beings. 1 vever, the sharp and sustained 


This is the highest d ! n of Ma tere of this book lies in the viva- 
MacDonald’s bool 


toward these people is or f f neces of the author and his companions 


colm accounts of the day-by-day experi- 


respect and of live eir excavations and discoveries, and 


are made real and kr heir association with the people of 


reader: the aged chieftain and, 


Koh and his daughte1 was in some degree prejudiced 
America by its 
reading this big book 
Williams and realizing 
between old and w in é ts very real value, I still feel that “fan- 
“Wonderful” 


better, even though it might 


gainst Fantastic South 
after 


Lionel 


Segura—alike only in their 


many others. Indeed, the boo nte itle, and 


about the story of Seg Henry 
caught 
swiftly changing society of he * is the wrong word. 
told 


and 


a story with 
straint, 


found only in great fiction. Be 


the sim} ty, re- ould be 


detail ound a bit naive. Williams has blended 


intimate 


geography, and present social 


neo Peo- history, 


ple is going into my permanent lib1 economic conditions in a concise, 


40 


colorful description of each South Amer- 
The product is a 
of sustained interest and 
House in Mexico, by Carleton 
Beals, is an account of 


ican country. book 


broad infor- 
mation. 
residence in a 
remote Mexican village some 15 or 20 
The book is full of color and 
humor, but to my taste there is some- 
In spite 


years ago. 


thing subtly wrong in its tone. 
of the author’s 
tion for the rural Mexican people 
unable to forget his alien 


protestations of affec- 
it por- 
trays, I am 
sophistication. 
¢ 8 

Among the parts of the world I would 
visit, British Columbia 
stands high. Vera Kelsey’s British Co- 
Rides a 


reading experience, 


most like to 


lumbia Star provides a very 


pleasant while it 


sharpens my appetite for the reality. 
This is a well-arranged and well-written 
book, which gives what I feel is a fair 
of the British 
and its poten- 


In Lights on the 


and an engaging survey 
Columbia of today 
tialities 
St. Le 


gether a 


for tomorrow. 
Jean L 


delightful anthology of 


orence, Gogo has put to- 
truly 
writings about the great river—its great- 
ness further enhanced by the construc- 
tion of the St. Lawrence Seaway. The 
writers represented range from Jacques 
; r and Baron de Lahontan to Steph- 
Henry Miss 


acock and Beston 


A headdress of flowers and an elaborate sarong 
are donned by this Borneo maiden in preparation 
for a day of festival described in Borneo People. 
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taste is unfailing in recognition 
has interest, significance, and 
value. 
History of 
chairman of the 


Donald 
department 
of the University of Toronto, 


Canada, by 


a detailed and scholarly review 


I have neither nor com- 


space 
petence. I can only say that this big 


book is not only comprehensive and 
authoritative, but also is uncom- 
readable. 


ng Britain 


put me off there 


is another title that 
have been 
oamers” and 


been dull. But 
good com- 


elf-consciou 
s so often ha 
uund Willard 


is book genuine 


Price 
y enjovable. 
quiet n humor, re- 
straigl vard in appreci- 
n unobtr provision of 
kground laces he visits 
of them—a! yes I would like 
to set dinburgh, the upper 
Canterbur ) wall. I am 
vent along 
who have en ier books 
Wechsbers if whom I am 
find modern 
in com- 
ind terribly 
anche which 
slons, Austria, 
intense shar- 
come to know 
ige, person by 
This per- 
rg has sur- 
with concrete 
known about 


of their 


of what 
and the bility 
or preventlo 


y: 


a number of fine books 


rn German ! ars recently 
is The Quest for Africa, by 
Schiffers. It is an account of 
rers who, ove} period of 2,000 
ive gradua made known to 
of the world what used to be 
e “dark continent.” I 

1 map I used to 


Nearly a of 


pore over in my 
Africa 
‘unexplored.” 
Park, 


Central 


Mungo 

of a score 

nating one— 

ider of 1958 by 

potential im- 

continent in the 

e work of Dr. 

nt German teacher 
told. 

nding of the 


this stor Ss we 
to underst 
nt is open a book about 
immense nteresting in 


tal Rua ad sthe Stories 


by Arthur T. Gregorian. This 


trated book, with its 
the many va- 


gs, is by no 


Thor Heyerdahl 


Heyerdahl 


group measure a giant 


and his 


stone statue on Easter 
Island, the subject of 
his new book Aku-Aku. 


means limited in interest and value to 


those who are collectors or owners (or 
would-be owners) of examples of the art 
rightly, 


Gregorian is 


it describes Mi 
as much interested in the makers of the 
He feels, and 


what the 


rugs as in their products. 
to fee 
who make them. 


helps the reade 


rugs 
By so 


mean to those 


doing he makes a real contribution to 
understanding. 

Of several! books about India I've seen 
recently, the most valuable seems to me 
India Changes!,. by Taya Zinkin. It is 
Mrs. 


respondent in India fo1 


authoritative, for Zinkin is a cor- 
leading British, 


French, and German newspapers. Her 


book combines good organization with 
genuinely good writing. Perhaps the 
woman's point of view adds a dimension 
to it. Certain it treats with frankness 
some aspects of Indian life 


Westerners. No one 


the whole truth 


rarely dis- 
cussed in books b 
book, clearly, in te 

Is one 


about India. hh I am impressed 


by the powerf ense of the emergent 


future which marks the writer’s view 


of everything i! ndia. 


Perhaps it’s proper to round out our 
glance at three 
ited Nations 
Nations, the 


globe hopping wit a 
books about } l’ 
Stre ngther ing nited 
report of the sion to Study the 


Organization , gains added, point 


es 


Photos: (above) Rand McNally ( 
and value through recent event 
UNESCO, by Walter H. C 
Thon 


organization's 


Laves and 


Charles A ison, is a scholarly sum- 


mary of the “purpose, 
progress, ind prospect 


book of 
and in 


era reader, a 
lasting appea 


Vorld’s Children, b 


¢ os 

tor since 1950 of the 

of the United Nation 

It is a diary of actual ex 


ord of rea people and 


informal, unassum 


ous, sometimes p 


ing. I recommer 


Books reviewee 
Borneo Pt 
(Knopf, 86.50) 
(Rand MecNa 
1 erie Hen 
Sb) House 

(Hastings 

a Star, Ver: 

the St. La 
1H 

(Houghtor 

ain, Willard 

Avalanche! . 
The Q 

(Putnan 

ies They Te 

Press, $5) 


(Oxford, 35 
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‘Briefs’ about Rotarians, their honors and records 


ry 
I UBFUL. So big that it} 
in a bathtub, a barnac 
ster caught by Roraria) 
of Newport, Isle of W 
measured over three fee 
12 pounds. Credit for tl 
ever, should go to Mrs. W 
her husband to fishing off 
in preparation for a gat 
ladies where 
served 


tarians’ 
would be 
There in Spirit. As chief 
the Arkansas Highway 
Lee W. REYNOLDs, of Cor 
finds himself “on the 
time for him to attend 
his Rotary Club. Last Re 
matter of fact, that } 
out of 52; the only Cor 
was able to attend was 
a ladies’ night. Neverthe 
tious ROTARIAN REYNO 
times at 16 different 
to win a perfect-atten 


Cancer Foe. A recent 
Saturday Evening Post 
Weapons against Cance 
of North Hollywood, ( 
Dr. W. STEELE LIVIN 
since 1945 on a filtrate 
human placentas by p1 


tion at 25 pounds’ pre 


Arthur Clare Gooding, 87, oldest ac 
tive native businessman of Rochester, 
Minn., receives a scroll from Rotary 
Club President T. T. Myers as member 
E. H. Schlitus looks on. A charter mem- 
ber, he is one of three persons honored 


by the Ciub for community service. 
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about complete or partial re- 
natur% 


Dr. LIVINGSTON, 


occurring cancers 
former- 

ing veterinarian and now a 
associate in the School of Medi- 
coh oe “This 


was stimulated by the widespread 


explained that 


peculation during the first quarter of 

s century that some product of tissue 
reakdown might possess growth-regu- 
He also felt thi 


itory capacity | 
light be a factor in producing the 


and 


egulatory chemical, for swelling 


Harrell 


Vorth Carolina’s “Pharmacist of the 
Year,” William B. Gurley (right), of 
Windsor, N. C., receives the Mortar 
and Pestle Award from State Pharma- 
ceutical Asscciation President W. Dor- 
sey Welch, Jr., of Washington, N. C., 
also a Rotarian. Rotarian Gurley was 
the Association president in 1955-56. 


+ 


sure often accompanied the 


wounds in nature. 


Maybe Intravenously. For yea 

MAS A. GRESHAM, Of Lake Charles, 
has only picked at his food during 
ry Club luncheons. As a holder of 

and as President last 

he ordinarily has had 

phase of the program, 


ous offices, 
responsl- 
for some 

and “nervous stomach’ 
when he stepped down as 1957 
Club members knew just 

gn of appreciation would please him 
most. They escorted him to an indi- 
vidual table before the speaker’s stand, 
on which had been placed a lavish meal 
of his favorite foods. At last, no pres- 
sure! He could eat his fill. Of cours 
it didn’t turn out quite that way. With 
all the attention centered on him, the 
retiring President got a little nervous; 
about all he 


food. 


has resulted. So 
-O8 Presi- 


what 


could do was pick at his 


Salisbury Stake. The Hungarian upris- 
ing, the game of bridge, an English 
Mayor, and an American Rotarian fig- 
ured in a unique chain of events which 
ed a young English architect to make a 


In his laboratory, cancer fighter W. 
Steele Livingston checks the pressure 
of the chamber in which he prepared 
his anti-cancer substance (see item). 
change of address recently— 
England, to Sa 
C. The American Rotarian is Jé 
E. Ramsay, an architect of Salisbury, N 
C. At the time of the Hungarian upris- 
ing, the idea came upon him to sponsor 
a European architect for U. S. citizen- 


ship He 


partia 


from Salisbury, isbury, 


was unable to locate a Hungar- 
ian refugee architect, but the idea per- 
sisted. Then ALFRED Batt, Mayor of 
England, visited Salisb 

N. C., and partook of a Rotary C 
uncheon. He sat beside then Club 
President JoHN Ramsay, and, when quer- 
ied, told 

knew who wanted to come to the U 
“His wife and my wi 

bridge together,” said the Mayor 

made, and today DOUGLAS 
NENT, the young 
employed in RoTarRiIAN RAMSAY’s 
tectural firm. 


Salisbury, 


him of a young architect he 


tact wa 
architect, is 


Lion Holder. 
tail,” confides C. 
hasn’t been the same since an Olympic- 
was 


“I’ve got a lion by the 
RONALD ELLIs, who 
fund project he originated 
cized in a national magazine 
President of the Rotary 
Palm Springs, Calif., in 1957-58, 
the classification of “fine arts—litera- 
and is a widely travelled poet, 

r, and song lyricist. His plan is to 
United States 
service clubs to donate 25 cents apiece 
to finance U. S. participants in the 
Olympic games, which will be held in 
Squaw Valley, Calif., and Rome, Italy. 
A picture of RoTARIAN ELLIs and five 
other then presidents of Palm Springs 
service clubs donating an initial $118 in 


pubdll- 
Ron, who 
Club of 


holds 


Was 


encourage members of a 


1960 


quarters to the Olympic fund appeared 
some months ago in Sports Illustrated 
Since then, Ron has been de- 
letters and quarters and 
checks from service clubs all 
United States, and he’s turned over a 
those thousands of dollars to the Olym- 
pics Association at New York City’s Bilt- 
Hotel. He is delighted with the 
response, though he would like to see 
the money sent directly 
headquarters. 


magazine. 
luged with 


over the 


more 


to Olympics 
Holding a 
lion by the tail can be a wearisome task! 


Association 


Doctors’ Insurance. Rotary-like in prin- 
ciple is a program of a group of doctors 


pledged to help one another, a program 
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RoTARIAN Doctor BENJAMIN 
Lockport, N. Y., belongs. Re- 
he was forced to test its merit, 
ost the use of an arm for a week 
w doctors took over his duties. 
gram, originated by Dr. M. L. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for inter- 
embers of the Podiatry Society 
York, provides that members of 
am take turns in briefly oc- 
the office of an ill member. All 
ire turned over to the stricken 
practitioner. No member is re- 
a half day 
weeks, vet the office is cov- 


Vs a week up to a maximum 


ER, of 


thar 


ionate more 


Interests. 
\ MAXEY 


Deep sification of 
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But he’s 
many 
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th 27 vears 
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in Van 
record of 
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There are some 900 silver dollars in that wheelbarrow David K. Parker is gripping. 
and they're all his. It’s his 25th anniversary as Secretary of the Rotary Club of 
Easiern Cleveland, and, said his fellows, time for this tangible token of gratituds 


he’d not 
vears the Club hi 

Not until the other w kK, that 1s 
attack confined him 


missed 


he hospital, and 


the doctors wouldn't listen to his plan 
to journey by ambulance to a make-up 
Portiand. Still, it Was 


1,924 


meeting In gen- 


agreed, ¢ consecutive 


erally 
meetings % record which wi 
stand a Vancouver and 


) ped ¢ sew here 
Banquet Verse. 
his motne THOMAS, 76, 
Mantua, 
Jhio, Rotarian, ge across a point 
fathe This is 


Similar sit 


recent helped THOMAS, 


Add: Pianists. 
Rotary pianist 
PENN AMESBI 
admitted to the 
in 1922, and has 
His record approaches that of 
pianist for the 
ib o te Plains, N. ¥ 


id » name of 
of Danville, Pa. He 


Rotary C 


was 
ub of Danville 
been its pianist ever 
since 

AUGUST 
Rotary C 
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Named by QUE! 
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was LEONARD S 


Rotarian Honors. 
ELIZABETH as ( 
of the 
CLARKSON, 
Ade aide, 
ent of the 
Fan, of Hong Kons ng Kong, a Past 
Administrative Rotary Inte 
nationa Ri I , of Greenvi 


inder of 
sritish Empire 
Past District Governor, of 
Aust! Recent 
O.B.E KENNETH FUN 


recip! 
PING- 


Ohio, has been serve 


agricultur% 


States Cha 


MITCHELL, of 


Past President 


ANGUS 


was recent 


Rota 


ind, honored CHAr 


from Ttellow 


90th birthday f 
Club, he sti 
Anothe 


{ surprised Rotarian was Roland Q 
Leavell (right), president emeritus of 
Vew Orleans, La.. Baptist Theological 
Seminary, when New Orleans’ Mayor 
de-Lesseps Morrison (left) appeared at 
a Rotary Club meeting to present him a 
certificate of merit. The Seminary ac 
quired anew campus and neu build 
ines during Rotarian Leavell’s tenure 








’ ? Far RE ive RTF News and photos from 
ae - Rotary’s 9,926 Clubs 


A Clinic CaLcuTTa, center of tioned operating theater. The Club, | sisted of blueberries, biscuits, and milk. 
for Calcutta prawling metro- having completed this scheme, now di- Some years later, Paul told Rotarian 

politan area boiling rects its attention and energy to some Raymond C. Taft, who now lives in the 
with more than 3 million ople, i h other field of Community Service where house where Paul was reared, about the 
largest city in India. Alt igh some it can successfully be applied and where meal. On a subsequent visit, Paul was 
of its greatest civic ach ments ha\ it is badly needed.” the guest of Rotarian Taft, who led him 
come in recent years, a | geoning | straight to the familiar surroundings of 
ulation constantly crea 1ew problems Blueberries Local folks driving the kitchen and placed before Paul a 
and aggravates those centuri old I in Vermont by the old but well- heaping bow! of blueberries. The des- 
such problem is the lack of hospi kept brick  school- sert at this recent Rotary gathering? 
house in WALLINGFORD, VT., a few weeks Blueberries 





seagate igo wondered if the local Rotary Club 
iddenly had soared in membership. In- 3 Habla Ud. Corpus CuHRIsTI, TEX., 
Ney stead of the usual 45 who meet every Espanol? is about 140 miles 
Monday evening in the schoolhouse north of the border 
where Rotary’s Founder, Pau! P. Harris, between Mexico and the United States 
received his early education, there were But in Texas, that distance is only a 
nore than 100 men this day. All were couple of good jackrabbit jumps. So 
Rotarians of District 787 attending a close, in fact, do the 215 Rotarians of 
special meeting which, because of its this city feel to their neighbors to the 
success this year, will probably be re- south that they include a short Spanish 
peated for many years to come. They lesson in each edition of The Pilot, their 
had gathered on this final day of the Club bulletin. In Lesson 31, for ex- 
1957-58 Rotary year to see then District ample, which appeared in a recent is- 
Governor G. Stewart Bennett, of MAn- sue, Club members were given ten new 
CHESTER, VT., turn over the District gavel words to add to their Spanish vocabu- 
his successor, Alexander Rennie, Jr., lary, five sentences for translation, five 
f Concord, N. H. For some it was the questions in Spanish, and a Spanish 
proverb: No hay humo sin fuego 
(Where there is smoke there is fire). 


Phot Clinton Democrat 


A clinic in Calcutta, India, has pro- 


allt t , 

vided more than 35,000 treatments to : ah a Ge & & poe Publicity for PALEMBANG, largest 

thousands of crippled children. The ke ’ ~ ; city in Sumatra, IN- 
‘ ‘ ae Pp =~ : 


, 
local Rotary Club built it (see item Palembang ees eae 
DONESIA, 18S a Major 


trade center and has been ever since 

and clinics. As recent four yea a ships of the Dutch East India Company 
ago, this city of contrasts in iil- ee first stopped here in 1617. Today it is 
ties for treating youthful poliomyeliti a major commercial center for oil and 
victims. Helping to remedy tha itua- rubber. In the second-anniversary edi- 
tion has been the 163-1 r¢ otary , nen tion of Panorama Stanvac, a house or- 
Club of Catcutta. As a rv Ww : gan of a large oil-refining firm located 
weeks back the Club fi illy turned ; : , there, the PALEMBANG Rotary Club was 
over to the Government of West Benga the subject of a four-page article. A 
a complete crippled -« dret i . x good portion of the piece told about the 
which its members had ¢ blished, activities of the 48-member Club. The 
equipped, maintained, and managed major ones: co-sponsorship of a fund 
during the last four I 

nated ‘ 
in service,” says ; ‘lul pokesman “Why do you need a stock tank?” Stu- 

‘The task of the clir it ides diagno dent Joe Schmidt (left, inside tank) 

sis, ambulatory tre: ent ! cony gave the best answer in essay form. 

Patrick Camden was runner-up. Asking py ales 
13 years of age. lails Pe the question was the Rotary Club of 
OF. canes aee ; Clinton, Mo., whose 1957-58 President 
of multivitamin t: t > F 
and Rural-Urban Chairman, respective- v. oo) 

weets, provision of box to (see ly. Harold Karr (left) and Kenneth 
tte and a wonde! vathet Hurt, flank the first prize: a stock tank. a. ye es 
staff all contribute t 


phere which remove f { t i. TS Sgt.) Seo OE , 
minds of the little } More t ind e Paul Ha reas ‘LUB ROTARIO 
35,000 treatments | vs : a aoe ¢ fhe : “9 : aes | goes IANA ME XICt 


‘one of our happir 


escent care of cri 


several thousand 
whom came from 
But many more 
cause of limited 
The Rotary C 
° Powder Puff Derby contestant Mrs. Aileen 
ented to the Sta 
: : Saunders, of El Cajon, Calif., lands in Ty- 
ery of the clinic w | ‘ ) ns | t ‘ nt J 
\ v1 I V t ler, Tex., to deliver greetings from her 
sponsor, the Rotary Club of Tijuana, Mexi- 
by electro-, hydro WALLINGFORD, when, as a boy, } am co, to President M. S. Davis. of the Tyler 
observation beds: \ th his grandparent It con Rotary Club. He gave her a rose bouquet. 


pletely equippe d 
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year pro- 

nts with sev- 
rippled-chil- 

nformation 


Derby Days ft n 11-year 
Down South the All-Ameri- 
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rA., this vear. 
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o publicity, 
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it). Sucl 
event that 
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Hirsute Week 

n Suffolk 2h SUFFOLK, 
few months 
drove 
whethe 

Wondet 

orld 
tepped into 
what th 
town did ir 
MOLT annivet 
( ptain John 


nd River te 


Guardian-Patr 


Host to 120 Girl Guides is the Ro- 
tary Club of Charlottetown, P.E.1., Can- 
ada. Left to right are Rotarian Frank 
VacKinnon; Annette Blake, Edin- 
burgh, Scotland; Margaret Hargreaves. 
Lacombe, Alta., Canada; Carol Bruch, 
Winnebago, Ill.; and the President of 
the Rotary Club, Russell E. Seller. 


Rotarians of Hoxie, Kans., slipped in- 
to the réles of Mark Twain characters 
in this two-act operetta about the ad- 
ventures of Tom Sawyer and Huckle 
berry Finn. The Club-sponsored shou 
netted $178, which was given to hos- 
pital, school, and Boy Scout funds. In 
this photo, Tom, Ben Rogers, and Joe 
Harper whitewash the famous fence. 


Beautiful courier of greetings from 
the Rotary Club of Lima, Peru, is Miss 
Beatriz Boluarte, of that city, who rep 
resented her country in the Miss Uni 
verse Beauty Pageant. Accepting is 
H. Milton Van Dyke, President of the 
Rotary Club of Long Beach, Calif. 
where 53 Pageant girls were guests. 


{ few months ago more than 9,860 
members became Past Presidents of 
their Rotary Clubs. In Hawthorne 
Calif.,then President Calvin Baker was 
ushered out of offic eona puppet stage 
His wife, Mickey (right), also got in 
to the act. At the left is Jack Small 
ey. Quipped President Baker: “Rotary 
surely cuts all of us down to size!” 


Touring a manufacturing plant in Ukiah, Calif., are these international students 


from the University of California in 


Berkeley. The local Rotary Club invited 2! 


students representing 16 countries to spend a week-end with members and their fumi 
lies. Besides local sight-seeing tours, the group motored into the famous redwood 


forests and attended a Saturday-night dinner 


and dance with their Rotarian host 





INDIA. While the fishermen cast their 
nets, their children are safe and well 
fed in this nursery school sponsored by 
the Rotary Club of Berhampore. The 
Club also sponsors a health center for 
children, youth festivals, and a foot- 
ball team for needy teen-age boys. 


Photo: Bald 


a oe 
ee ee 
2 She Ranadinn Bonk of Commern 


CANADA. This check for $1,000 from 
Rotarians of Campbell River will help 
build a local centennial park in ob 
servance of British Columbia's 100th 
anniversary this year. Left to right are 
Centennial Commissioner Skip Mac- 
Donald, 1957-58 Club President Jack 
Ww. Baikie, Treasurer W alter Vict lean. 


Dedication of a diminutive 
Chopel ef Peace in the Chil- 
dren’s Fairyland in Oak- 
land, Calif., was high-light- 
ed by a 30-voice children’s 
choir. Local Rotarians do- 
nated the garden (see item). 


JAPAN. In celebration of its first an- 
niversary, the Rotary Club of Toyo- 
hashi-North placed this monument on 
the lawn in front of the Toyohashi 
Railroad Station. Inscribed on the 
plaque is The Four-Way Test. The en- 
tire Club attended the recent unveiling. 


U.S.A. International Service with a 
bounce! Rotarians of Maywood, IIl., 
sent new basketballs to the YMCA in 
Caracas, Venezuela, recently, which 
has expanded to 20 branches in that 
growing city. Forming the hoop is 
Rotarian Otto Diliner. Club member 
Frank E. Brence gets ready to score. 


Rotarians and wives of Van 
Wert, Ohio, recalled “the 
good old days” in a recent 
garden party. A Charleston 
contest, drill practice for 
World War I veterans, and 
prizes for the best costumes 
made many merry moments, 


big week, the town looked like an ani- 
mated ad for a well-known cough drop. 
Appropriately, an organization called 
“Brothers of the Brush” flourished 
briefly. Today, however, chins are 
smooth and SurroLk citizens have put 
away vintage clothes for another time. 


Four 50-foot lots long 
vacant on the corner 
of Maple Street and 
Highway 59 in Tarkio, Mo., hummed 
with the noise of construction activity 
recently. Sparked by a_ fund-raising 
campaign of the Tarkio Rotary Club 
and donations from its members, local 
organizations and individuals got be- 
hind the Club’s community-park project 
and helped set it in motion. With two- 
thirds of the needed $6,760 in hand, 


Teamwork 
in Tarkio 


work began on landscaping the lots, 
paving two hard-surfaced tennis courts, 
and installing playground equipment, 
fences, and bleachers. The Club, which 
hopes to install lights on the courts in 
the future, raised $1,200 in the last two 
years by staging an “All-Sports Night.” 
Held in the local college gymnasium, 
it included exhibitions of tumbling, 
swimming, tennis, volleyball; and a 
basketball game between the all-star 
high-school basketball team and the 


Tarkio College girls team. 


Eight Clubs Eight Rotary Clubs 
Mark 25th Year observe the 25th an- 


niversary ot their 
charters this month. Congratulations! 
They are OTLEY, ENGLAND; CHINGFORD, 
ENGLAND; CURA-CAUTIN, CHILE; 
TON, MICH.; ROSSENDALE, ENGLAND; SAN 
RAFAEL, ARGENTINA; COALVILLE, ENGLAND; 
and West MEMPHIs, ARK. 


LUDING- 


Chapel in In OAKLAND, CALIF., 


Fairyland there is a new addi- 
tion to the whimsical 


Children’s Fairyland in Lakeside Park. 
It is the Children’s Chapel of Peace, a 
child-sized house of worship. The chapel 
has nine beautiful stained-glass win- 
dows, six tiny hand-worked pews, and 
a smali pipe organ A memorial gar- 
den and fountain, donated by Rotarians 
of OAKLAND, Who led in establishing the 
Fairyland several years ago, makes the 
chapel a restful spot amidst the gayety 
and excitement of the park, which 1s 
filled with large Mother Goose figures. 

» chapel project was initiated by the 
OAKLAND Junior Women’s Club. The 12- 
by-24-foot building, with its vaulted ceil- 
ing and steeple of a traditional early 
American architecture (see photo), was 
completed in 1957. 


Rotarians of Locust 
VALLEY, N. Y., dis- 
covered a secondary 
interest in their International Service 
activities recently. As a result of a 
talk by one of their fellows, a philatelist, 
a member suggested that the Club save 
all stamps on letters received from 
abroad and display them once a year. 
And so they do. The Club, says a spokes- 
man, weicomes any 
which will further its International 


Paper and 
Pen Handy? 


correspondence 
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the postage 
. well, 


Service program. And if 

enhances the stamp display 

that’s good too. 

Boston's Beans An institution simi- 

Are Good Too! lar in function to the 
Citizenship Training 


Group, an affiliate of the Boston Juve- 
nile Court sponsored by the Rotary 
Club of Boston, Mass., is now operating 
in HiLto, Hawau. The idea bridged the 
distance between Massachusetts and 
Hawaii via Luman N. Nevels, Jr., an 
honorary Rotarian of HiLo. The jurist 
Was so impressed with the work of the 
Boston clinic in rehabilitating juvenile 

that he successfully cam- 
for funds to start a similar 
the Islands, 


offenders 
paigned 
clinic in 


Every year the Na- 
tional Recreation As- 
sociation of the 
United States awards individual and 
unit citations for “outstanding service 
to the field of recreation.” This year 
four Rotary Clubs and 14 Rotarians 
vere so honored. The Rotary Club of 
Woopstock, VT., built and maintains a 
skating rink for the community. This 
year members built a community swim- 


Recreation 
Salutes... 


Photo: Hokkai Times 


{ modern design of an old instrument 
for telling time adds beauty and inter- 
est to a plaza in Sapporo, Japan. The 
local Rotary Club donated the sundial 
in observance of its recent 25th an- 
niversary. The project cost $750. 


and offered to pay its oper- 
ating expenses for years. The 
Rota Club of SuiveLty, Ky., helped 
establish a youth club, supports a model 
pa sponsored group flights of teen- 
age ambassadors of goodwill” to Cuba 
and organizes the local 
las recreation program. 
arians of CapILLac, MicH., donated 
a used school bus to provide transpor- 
tation to a beach near their city, and 
‘ irheaded a fund drive which re- 
sulted in two new baseball diamonds for 
CapILLac. Rotarians of Tipp City, OunI0, 
were honored for providing leadership 
the total recreational 
community. 
received cita- 


ming poo 
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Meals on Wheels 


Sometime today an automobile 
will stop in front of a modest bunga- 
low in Port Adelaide, Australia. 
Three women carrying bright alu- 
minum canisters will walk to the 
front door, ring the bell, walk in, 
and greet an elderly woman who 
will be sitting in a wheel ‘chair be- 
fore a table set with plate, bowl, and 
utensils. The driver will unscrew the 
lids of the containers and the two 
women will serve the woman a hot 
meal of soup, meat, potatoes, two 
other vegetables, and dessert. The 
driver will replace the lids, and, with 
a few cheery words, the trio will be 
on its way to the next home. 

The meal is the central part of a 
unique scheme to provide cheer and 
good nourishment to hundreds of 
aged and infirm citizens who by 
choice or necessity live in their 
homes. Its name: Meals on Wheels. 

Its institution in Port Adelaide 
and suburbs is the work of kindly, 
silver-haired Miss Doris Taylor, a 
woman who, even though confined 
to a whee! chair herself, has worked 
with mounting problems of an age- 
ing population for many years. The 
idea of “homes for the aged” seems 
quite wrong to her. “For one rea- 
son,” she explains, “the ratio of the 
aged to the working-aged group 
grows smaller every year, making it 
almost physically impossible to pro- 
vide enough and train 
sonnel! to staff them. And,” she adds, 
“any community which segregates a 
large group of its un- 
healthy, unbalanced. The community 
needs its people as much as 
they need—and want—their com- 
munity.” 

Much to her distress, found 
that hundreds of old people were be- 
ing committed to mental hospitals 
because of some mental instability. 
After a few weeks of nourishing 


homes per- 


people is 


aged 


she 


Inspecting a model of 
the kitchen built by 
the Rotary Club of 
Prospect, Australia, 
for the local Meals 
on Wheels plan are 
H. MacDonald Don- 
aldson, then Club Pres- 
ident, and the Min- 
ister for Education, 
Baden Pattinson, 


food, many became quite well. The 
solution to this and many other 
geriatrical problems, she 
was to provide proper meals to such 
needy people... in their 

She outlined her scheme to the 
local newspaper, rented a hall and 
told the story before a group of the 
South Australian Pensioners’ League, 
and, later, to representatives of all 
local social-welfare organizations. 
They liked the idea. In a short time 
they had set up a provisional ad- 
ministration, written a constitution 
for the organization, cleared a path 
through Government regulations and 
tax matters, and successfully urged 
the City Council to donate land and 
erect a kitchen. On August 9, 1954, in 
vacuum containers which had 
rived from England just three days 
before, hot meals were delivered to 
eight patients. 

Today there are kitchens operating 
in several Port Adelaide. 
The Prospect kitchen was built and 
donated by the 49 Prospect Rotarians 
at a cost of approximately $8,400. 
Most of the kitchens have been built 
by volunteer labor and financed by 
volunteer subscription. The distri- 
bution teams—two and one 
driver, who work three hours every 
two weeks—are volunteers, as 
scores of people who buy and 
pare the food and handle administra- 
tive details. 

In the first 344 years of the plan, 
66,000 meals were served to people 
of 123 suburbs in the metropolitan 
area. and district 
have reported that every person get- 
ting the hot meals 
improvement, and in some 
improvement has been dramatic 
most dramatic, perhaps, is the 
charge per meal—about 25 cents in 
U. S. currency—which the 
program to benefit so many. 
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” « tions are Medill Blair, FALLSINGTON, PA.; 
Kirk S. Nevin, GREENSBURG, Pa.; Theo- 
| dore McKinney, PALM SPRINGS, CATI?.; 
J. Gordon Roberts, ELKHORN, NEBR.; Le- 
land S. Westerman, GRAND RaApPIps, MICH.; 


Ellis H. Hatton, CHILLICOTHE, OH10 
Maynard C. Kiser, Tipp City, OHIO; 


There’s room for fellowship and Walter Wessman, Oak Park, ILL.; Rob- 
ert M. Smith, KenosHa, Wis.; William 
service in the wild blue yonder. Menhennet, Mesa, Ariz.; Harry Frost, 
RENO, NEv.; William T. Caswell, AUSTIN, 
Tex.; Leodel Coleman, STATESBORO, GA 
Ix recent vears ma fi n fa nutes of their estimated arrival and Arthur W. Olson, HIGHLAND PARK, 
ther, faster, and higher than ever be time, were met at the airport by ILI 
fore. Some military plane fiy at Oxnard Rotarians (see photo) = . 
7 —- rhe people orf 
twice the speed of sound. Commer- In the same year, 15 Glendale Ro- And There BRUGE 4 pa ist ar 
. . . ‘.% on 9RUGES, a LOUPISL a 1 
cia] jet air liners now on order w tarians flew to Indio, Calif., in Club Was Light : : 
d f Nev ‘ = Dp Sccsiet ‘cht ae js ‘ Be manufacturing cen- 
5 *e ew rO! i I rie€ VOeTS ile anes, le ing as 
Sire pga , ge ae ter of Belgium, had expectantly awaited 
seven and one-half hours. Private fi the guest O. D. A. (“Ollie”) Oberg, : 
; 1 : , alee th First V : the completion of their city’s new street- 
y ste t nare Ss of ~ i I svi V S alle 1e! yIrst — ] 
— ry See own ee gee igocthgar th nose ighting system. And on the day ten 
plane owners who go for an air jaunt President of Rotary International ‘ : ‘ ; 
; - Rotary couples from Newport, ISLE OF 
as casually as their grandfathers d \rriving on the day of Indio’s annual 


iled tl } rn Fest ; +1 WIGHT, ENGLAND, visited the city 
le ir horses I pe Date Festival, the men were me V , , . 
oo . TR AP SE ites route to the BrussELs World’s F 


ni 


t 
air, the 
I 


ularity. olorful group of 47 Indio Rotar- 
nate : , ’ : my ; : day when the lights were officially to > 
Thus in this Air Age t ot ins, a dressed in Oriental costume : : ab 
; turned on was still a week hence. But 
usual that—two yea! go—a ne for the local event. . 
k 1 of Rot C p Fell : Hight F in honor of the visitors, city officials 
ind 0 oltary ub omy? ttee flowshi igitts. “ror many who . F ‘ 
; pes ; P g pt 2 switched on the lights and gave the 
born in Glendale, Calif \viatio ve not flown much,” says Rotarian 
: “ 7 ‘ party a ong-to-be-remembered tour of 
Committee. When t is formed Postle, “this is a unique way of get- . : 7 ‘ 
th yt : ted. W ate . BRUGES’ streets and canals. 
ere were aireaqday nm e {I im 4,2 ng acquaintec e IOs lave a > ’ . 
‘ ? , Members of the Rotary Club of SAn- 
privately owned aircraft 1 Lo aving that ‘if a person hasn’t flown : . ‘ 
; . : : : DOWN, neighbors of Newport Rotarians 
Angeles County, three of which are n a sma plane, he just hasn't . o ” 
. ae on the IsLE oF WIGHT, have “adopted 
owned and flown by Glendale Ro flown ‘ : * 
2 . + = : children in the County Council homes in 
tarians. Members Willard E. Hagelir Civil Defense. The Committee has t ‘ . 
° 3 : : RypDE and visit them at Christmas time 
and George R. Postle aunched the notified the local Civil Defense, fire, ‘ " : 
: ; 2 with gifts. Recently they took the chil- 
idea of an Aviation Con ee, and ind police departments that the fly- 
: = , nie dren on a sight-seeing trip about their 
fellow Club membe1 ere qui t ng members of the Club are at their aia ‘ 
7 island. They spread a picnic luncheon at 
accept it when the two é pre service in case of emergency. Light- < 
‘ : 2 : BRIGHSTONE, and took them to a special 
duced a sizable list of possible act plane pilots often carry out valuable 
: : a ae performance of the sea lions at the zoo 
ities for such a Committees ervices in times of disaster, acting ice a 
. and to the theater in the evening 
Inter-Club visitations. Flights witl s search units, and transporting 
in a 150-mile radius of Glendale é food, medicine, water, and personne 32 New Clubs Since last month’s 
easy as pie, the Committee reports Busine ss flying. Increasing rapidly, in Rotary World isting of new Clubs 
The members select a Club within a the Committee reported. Privately in this department, 
few miles of an airport, telepl é owned airplanes carry more people Rotary has entered 32 more communi- 
the President of that Club, and ind fly about three times as many ties in many parts of the world. The 
couple of members of the host Club iir-miles as all United States com- new Clubs (with their sponsors in par- 
drive to the field to meet them. O1 mercial air lines combined. Business entheses) are Tulua (Cali), Colombia; 
the first such trip, three Glendale ses of light planes vary from de- Bar-sur-Aube (Troyes), France; Gela 
Rotarians flew seve members to vering critically needed parts to (Caltanissetta), Italy; Termini Imerese 
Oxnard, Calif. They inded within fence inspecting on large ranches. (Palermo), Italy; Wankie (Bulawayo), 
Southern Rhodesia; Royal Forest of 
P t Rotarian George R. P 


Dean, England; Bow, England; Taejon, 
Korea; Vojens (Haderslev), Denmark; 
Bayreuth (Nuremberg), Germany 
Stavanger Vest (Stavanger), Norway; 
Sapiranga (Novo Hamburgo), Brazi 
Campbelltown (Camden), Australia; 
Barbacena, (Belo Horizonte), Brazil 


Estreito (Florianopolis), Brazil; Buckie, 











Scotland Wickford, England West 
Lake (Lake Charles), La.; Campin: 
Norte (Campinas), Brazil; Omi-hacl 
an (Kyoto, Otsu, and Hikone), Japar 
Volterra (Pisa), Italy; Chauffailles et 
La Clayette ( Paray-le-Monia et au 
Cnaro is} France Villa Gobe ido! 
Galvez (Rosario Sud), Argentina; Caixa 
do 3S Cinquentenario (Caixa do Sul), 
Braz Fidsvo (Lillestrom), No 
Cnat on-sur-Seine (Dijon), I ince 
Kanta-Hollola (Salpausselka), | 
Basse Terre (Pointe-a-Pitre), Guade 
pe San Migue Allende (Quereétart 
VMiexico Belo Horizonte-Oeste (Belo 
Landing at Oxnard, Calif... on their first inter-Club visit by air. Glendale Horizonte), Brazil; Ceara-Mil (Na- 
Rotarians are met by their hosts. On the parking strip are (left to right) Ro- Pointe-Noire (Bangui), 
tarians Postle, Hagelin, Conroy, Brown, Hagen, Moore, Offutt, and Parsons. rren Bi itor \frica 
IS HE Row 





new pusiness machine 





FIRST REALLY NEW OFFICE MACHINE ! 
puts permanent 


PLASTIC FINISH 


on any 


BUSINESS PAPER 


Flexible, Extra-Thin DuPont Mylar* Plastic 
Applied in Seconds! 





isp “just-typed” look 
ealed in... forever! NO MORE 


DOG-EARED — 
Now with the new Apeco Ply-On Laminator you DOCUMENTS “~_“<— 


wr“ 


Se ee ee eee eeeeeeeeeeees 


can seal any business paper in thin, tough, trans- 
parent film of DuPont Mylar. Makes all docu- 
ments tamper-proof... protects all papers from agg ng 
becoming dog-eared through constant handling OR FINGER SMUDGES 
.adds beauty and brilliance to drawings, 
photographs . . . gives prestige and impact to - > 
sales material. And does all this for mere pennies. ALL SIGNS ~ ot 
OF WEAR... ~~: 
SO LOW COST! Just pennies a day JUST WIPE AWAY a 
will put the Apeco Ply-On Laminator VV 
to work m your office. American Photocopy Equipment Co. 


*M ylar is DuPont's registered trademark for its brand of polyester film 2100 W. Dempster Street , Evanston, tll 


FOR NEW FREE BOOK 


American Photocopy Equipment Company 
2100 W. Dempster St., Evanston, Ill. 


Please rush me, without obligation, your new book on the rev- 
olutionary Apeco Ply-On Office Laminator and actual samples 
of laminated material. I'm interested in what lamination can 


do to preserve, protect and beautify my business papers. 
Name __ 


ae ee 
Company Typo of Bus. 
Address 
OE. ....n-nesniecemninimmmncenidiiammainemiia nie 


in Canada: APECO OF CANADA, LTD., 134 Park Lawn Rd., Toronto 14, Ont. 
n Mexico: APECO DE MEXICO, S. A. Ignacio Esteva, 7 Tacubaya 18, Mexico, D. F. 





Re: Highly Organized Sports for Small Boys? stone ir 


new pusiness machine 
DOES © IMPORTANT OFFICE JOBS! 


——~ PRESERVES MUCH HANDLED 
OFFICE FORMS: Everyday workpapers, 
no matter how roughly handled, stay new 
looking and last indefinitely. 


REVITALIZES WORN ORIGI- 
NALS: Old worn important documents 
made new again. Stronger and more 
beautiful than ever. 


REINFORCES WEAK POINTS: 
Punched holes, folds, creases or other 
weak points will never tear. 


PROTECTS VITAL PAPERS: 
Grease, ink, finger prints, smudges, 
water stains, wipe right off. Original docu- 
ments cannot be altered. 
BEAUTIFIES SALES LITERA- 
TURE. Papers are more eye-catching, 
invite readership. Type and printed colors 
“pop out " with sales appeal. 


Hundreds of applications in every 
business—reports, records, legal 
documents, price lists, blue 
prints, catalogs, sales aids, pres- 
entations, photographs, signa- 
ture cards, etc. The New Apeco Ply- 
On Laminator seals one or both sides of 
any business paper with Dupont Mylar 
plastic film—in seconds. Anything from 
a file card to a presentation poster. Up 
to 11" wide any length can be protected 
and preserved forever from moisture, 
stains, smudges, and alterations. 


Printed in U.S.A 





bea t-Mslele) aed 


free samples too! 





FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT NO. 226 
EVANSTON, ILL. 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
No pos‘age stamp necessary of marted in the Unded States 
ie : Les 


5c postage wil/ be paid by— 





AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2100 West Dempster Street 














Evanston, illinois 
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In Canada: APECO OF CANADA, LTD., 134 Park Lawn Rd., Toronto 14, Ont. 


In Mexico: APECO DE MEXICO, S. A. Ignacio Esteva, 7 Tacubaya 18, Mexico, D. F. 


Re: Highly Organized Sports for Small Boys? 


They Teach Reality 


I’m for Them 


[Continued from page 18] 


that this present-day educational policy 
That tremen- 
dous acceptance by boys and parents. 


creates accounts for its 


Objection: “The program calls for the 
and such 
experiences of 
and 


playing of championships, 


championships include 


unsatisfactory emotional stresses 
physiological strains.” 

Rebuttal: Never 
emotional “tizzie” 
1ar school in sports as I was play- 


Hawthorne 


such an 
for my 


was I in 
competing 


gramn 


ing a violin solo at the 


Grammar School graduation ceremo- 


nies. Dr. Arthur Esslinger, Director of 
the U. S. Army physical-education pro- 
gram during World War II and now 
director of the physical-education de- 


the University of Oregon, 


partment at 


made a study of this particular prob- 
lem and reached the general conclusion 


that there never has been conclusive 
information regarding the effect of 
emotional stress that is indiscreetly 


blamed upon competitive athletics. Cry- 
ing is an emotional outlet, and butter- 
flies in the stomach come to most of us 
If parents 
bad, what 


before any important event. 


and educators consider this 
are we going to do when your boy cries 
“flunked” spelling or re- 
instead of an “A,” which- 


ever be his goal? Shall we take him out 


because he 
ceived a “B” 


of spelling class? 
Is emotional stress peculiar only to 
competitive sports? 


I can recognize an important mile- 


stone in my grandson's 
when I ask, 
he can detachment, 
“Naw,” or, know he 
is reacting to the teaching of the 
“To take 
to learn all is defeat.” If 
there uttel 
spair, what a wonderful opportunity for 


“growing up” 
“Get many hits today?” and 
with 
“Two or three.” | 


reply equal 
game: 


success in normal stride and 


not lost in 


is a show of egotism o1 de- 
the parent to use this natural situation 
to teach a lesson to the child’s ultimate 
benefit. Sta- 


bility be the educator 


In this way can emotional 
When 
speaks of teaching sportsmanship in.an 


nurtured, 


atmosphere where it is of no conse- 
quence if you lose, where is the test? 
If there is no desire to win, how can 


it be a challenge to one’s sense of sports- 
manship? 
As for 


American Medical 


The 
Association is on rec- 


“physiological strains” 


ord as stating that exercise, no matter 


how strenuous, cannot hurt a normal 


heart. 
grow stronger when placed under stress; 


Orthopedists say that the bones 





WHERE THE BORDER'S A BRIDGE 


In a barranca Mexico-U.S.A. bonds are firmed. 





Rotarians of Calexico, California, and 
Vexicali, Mexico, meet at the border 
as part of the Cavalcade ceremonies. 


Irs cavalcade time again in the Im- 
of southeastern California. 
10-12 the 19th annual Inter- 
Desert Cavalcade of this fertile 
region 1, in story and 


perial Valley 
On Octobe! 
natior 


will tell, 
song, folk dancing and pageantry, the 


irrigated 


romantic saga of this once-uninhabited 
and waterless area. It’s a big show that 
unites the talents of rancher and school- 
teacher, store clerk and civic official. 
{nd many a Rotarian helps by donning 
a costume, mounting a horse, or plan- 
ning an event. 

Why do we call it an “international” 


cavalcade? Because it is. Its participants 


ve side by side along the Mexican- 
U.S.A. border, where Calexico, Califor- 
nia, and Mexicali, Mexico, are divided 


by a boundary that separates territory, 
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not people. In the Imperial Valley, on 
the American side, are the Rotary 
Clubs of El Centro, Holtville, Brawley, 


and Calexico; on the Mexican side, in 
the Mexicali Valley, is the 56-man Ro- 
tary Club of Mexicali. Rotary meetings 


in Mexicali are liberally sprinkled with 
Imperial Valley Rotarians “making up” 
their attendance, and Mexicali Rotari- 
ans cross over on our side just as often. 

The cavalcade is another example of 
our view of the border as a bridge, not 
a barrier. The school children’s parade, 
made up of marchers of both nations, 


begins in Calexico and winds its way 
across the border into Mexicali. There 
is no greater thrill, nor a more con- 


crete demonstration of the good neigh- 
borliness, than to see these children of 
two nations in a single parade sharing 
the streets of both countries in a com- 
mon celebration. In the feature parade, 
too, horsemen, floats, and even military 


Schoolboys of Mexicali 
make up this drum and 
bugle corps in the Cav- 
alcade’s international pa- 
rade of school children. 
The marchers cross the 
border to parade in both 
Calexico and Mexicali. 





units march through the two towns 
with no thought of the border as a line 
that divides. For us it’s a line that 
joins. 

The cavalcade’s chuck-wagon break- 


fast—bacon, eggs, beans, and steaming- 


hot coffee—brings us all together again 


in the barranca, the huge natural am- 
phitheater in which the pageant is 
staged. Our tables are hay bales and 
our seats are wagon tongues, and in the 
cool, crisp air of a desert morning 
residents of two nations add new ties 
to their friendly bonds 

This valley show has been called “one 
of the great native pageants in Amer- 
ica.” It is that—and more. It is a thri 
ing spectact It is a force for better 
understanding between Mexico and the 
United States. It is international friend- 


ship and goodwi at work 
WILLIAM G. DUFLOCK 


Rotarian } Centro, Cali 


yeas “<4 ate 











that is why activities on 
requires hanging and climbing are advo- 


cated. How, then, can competition ad- 


versely affect a normal boy? Educators 
idvocate baseball at the fourth-grad 

level (9 years old). If it Icce ptab PF 
in the curriculum, w! irmf to 
the healthy boy participating 

Little League? Perhap ome psychi 


force relays a message to the he 
which react favorably 01 
versely depending upon in whic 
gram the boy is participating 
Objection: The prog am prov cle 
boys with awards and ¢ ipment which 


bones 


are contrary to norma! educational and 
recreational policies.” 

Rebuttal: 
ber receiving an award at any age 
remember its having 
If this objection has merit, then yor 
must take a stand against “gold stars” 


Does anyone ever re 


an adverse effect 


for arithmetic and certificates for scho- 
lastic achievement. Ca one gain a 


‘swelled head” only in 
that I think of it, I haven't seen 

ture footballs dangling from the vest 
of any of the old-time players, but I 





have noticed a few Phi Beta Kappa 
keys. Self-satisfaction i till the in- 
trinsic reward of success. 

Now, are uniforms bad for boys? Uni- 
forms can be a symbol of a goal to be 
achieved. Too many th-activity asso 
ciations measure the success of their 
movements in terms of the n ber par- 
ticipating. There has been a gradua 
lowering of standards until today litt 
attention is paid to livin » to the code 
A boy can set up his own pattern of | 


havior and still belong. The unifo 
offers an opportunity for parents to 
sist that a boy earn the right to 
it. This means that he must assume | 
share of the responsi ties in the 
home, must keep 
train to be fit so that he may reacl 
highest potential. 

“The ... movement dos 
not provide the sound selection of 


regular hou 


Objection: 


members or coaches wv ire given t 
responsibility of shay e characte 
of our boys at a critical time of the 


young lives.’ 
Rebuttal: 


My fellow Rotaria1 he 
Manage our entry in t 


the East Sp 


Fresno will be surprised 


League of 


learn that they are not qualified 
handle our group of boys Certa 
poor leadership is going to be ¢ ent 
in spots, but this can be corrected if 
there is proper leadership at the top of 


the local leagues. 
* ae 
Some last words: 
Boys are going to compete, whether 
they are organized or not. W: 

football program for small boys in Fre 
no, but that does not keep boys of one 
grade school from picking up a team to 
play against a gang from anothe! 


50 


minus proper equipment, playing condi- 
tions, and adult leadership. 

Many boys are through with educa- 
tion when they reach 16. If it were not 
for small-boy sports programs, many 
sat- 
sfaction of playing sports for {‘keeps.” 


Holman, Rotarian 


youths would never experience the 
Howard another 


and Fresno’s director of education, 
notes that over the years the leaders in 
tudent affairs of our high schools have 
“With 


says, “34 


been products of Little League. 
the advent of television,” he 
percent of the scheduled games in the 
were forfeited for 


elementary schools 


nonappearance and only six piayers 
were required to be present to start the 
game. During this same period, not one 
of the 180 Little League games was for- 
feited for nonappearance.” This indi- 
cates that youth wants competition pat- 
terned after the heroes of thei 
Well-organized, identifiable 
sufficiently attractive to overcome the 
ure of television—and this is good. 
You cannot strengthen the weak by 


weakening the strong, and that is what 


sport. 


teams are 


foes of highly organized sports are ad- 
vocating. From the crucible of compe- 
titive sports, with their emotional stress 
and demand for maximum effort, can be 
molded the character traits and physical 
habits of enduring value. 

Bud Wilkinson, famed coach, in speak- 


ing of the football system at Oklahoma, 


made this pertinent remark: “If you’re 


Re: Highly Organized Sports 


I Oppose Them—in Some Aspects 


[Continued from page 19] 


in another State under lights and before 
a large crowd. It is not surprising that 
wo members of the team required con- 
finement and rest under the care of a 
doctor. 

By and large, physical-education au- 
thorities do not favor the promotion of 
highly organized sports for children 
junior-high-school age. 


In May, 1953, some 40 representatives 


inder 


of professional and lay organizations 


and agencies vitally interested in pro- 
gram planning of games and sports for 
boys and girls of elementary-school age 
Washington, D. C., to di 


problem. The 


scuss 


net in 
various aspects of the 
conference was sponsored by the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
National 
tion; the American Recreation Society; 
the Society of State Directors of Health, 


ers; the Recreation Associa- 


Education, and Recreation; 


Department of Elementary 


Physical 
and the 
School Principals of the National Edu- 
vere 


cation Association. Also present 


representatives of Little League Base- 





going to be a champion, you must be 
willing to pay a greater price than your 
This is the 
point parents should make to their chil- 


opponents will ever pay.” 


dren if they want to prepare them for 
a competitive society. Sports programs 
offer soil in which to plant this seed. 

their 
boy aspires only to be a Babe Ruth, a 
Mickey Mantle, or a Wyatt Earp. What 
normal! boy 


Some parents worry because 


sign of a 
When he becomes a 


more healthy 
could we ask for? 
man, his interest will change. 

Finally, it must be remembered that 
the | 
ical courage. To what avail intelligence 
without these attributes? Athletics calls 
for the greatest effort the individual can 


Q. doesn’t measure moral or phys- 


make, otherwise it is not accepted. 
Coach Wilkinson again makes the point: 
‘There 


when the chips are down. 


must be a willingness to com- 


pete Some 
people don’t want to pay this price. I’ve 
no objection to them, but I don’t want 
them 
to win with them.” 

What kind of a test is it where no one 
fails? We 
quences of the present anticompetitive 


around because you are not going 


reévaluate the conse- 


must 
educational philosophy; it is not sound. 

We should realize that when we fail 
to win a game, we fail to meet a stand- 
ard. Deny this and we deny the world as 
it is. We cannot afford the 


luxuries of 


rewards for those who do not merit 
them 


for Small Boys? 


ball, Pop Warner Football, and Biddy 
Basketball. After a full day of discus- 
sion, five broad principles, criteria, and 
bases for planning programs for chil- 
dren aged 6 to 12 were developed. 

Two of these 
here: 

1. Competition is 


principles are pertinent 
inherent in the 
growth and development of the child 
fac- 


tors, will be harmful or beneficial to the 


and, depending upon a variety of 


individual. 
Adequate competitive programs or- 


ganized on neighborhood and commu- 


levels will 
State, 


tournaments and bow 


meet the needs of these 
and 
l, charity, and ex- 


nity 


children. regional, national 


hibition games are not recommended 


for these age groups. 


Some outstanding physicians have 


advised against contact sports for this 


age group. Psychiatrists have also had 


their say. It has been pointed out that 


the members of the team may be just 


as seriously affected from cases of a 


“swelled head” as those who wanted 
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to play on the team but who lacked 
the skill at that age and suffered the 
disappointment of becoming side-line 
spectators. 

Dr. E. Shaffer, Ohio State 
University pediatrician, told the Ohio 
State Medical Society that Little League 
the chil- 
dren feel it’s more important to win a 
Parents some- 
There is, for 
of the mother 
the stands to 
lap her son who let a ball go through 
is thereby letting in the winning 
un. Another 
considerable 


Thomas 


“often” causes harm because 
game than to have fun. 
times foster this notion. 
the true 
who came down out of 


example, story 


h egs, 
I received 
publicity lad 
father made him walk home from 
because he muffed a fly ball. 

those who claim that par- 
much more difficult to control 
Could it 
be that their interest goes beyond pa- 
Does the possibility of 
a highly paid professional ath- 
in the family affect their otherwise 
judgment? 

In condemning 
for 


demn all 


incident which 
involved a 
whost 
a game 

There are 
ents are 
at these games than players. 
rental pride? 
having 
“highly organized” 
I do not con- 
sports and for them. 
On the contrary, I strongly favor them, 
and more of them. The public park and 
recreation departments in hundreds of 
have baseball, 


sports 


boys 8 to 12, 


games 


cities been promoting 
basketball; and other sports for years 
and in most cases are doing an excellent 


job. 





The Union County Park Commission, | 


Union County, New Jersey, has pro- 
moted a youth-baseball program for | 
more than 30 years. For the last 20 


years it has had the codperation of the 
Union County Baseball Association. 
Under this program approximately 900 
boys a year have been playing regularly 
scheduled games in 52 teams. No paren- 
tal allowed to interfere. 
The games for the younger age group 
the mornings and 
early afternoons while dad is at work 
and mom is busy with the housework. 
The 13-, 14-, 15-, and 16-year-age groups 
play twilight ball and at these games 
parents are spectators. With the excep- | 
tion of protesting an umpire’s decision | 
now and then, they seldom get involved | 
with the action on the field. 

Also—and this is important—the boys 
in the younger brackets in the Union |} 
County Park program are equipped | 
only with caps and tee shirts carrying 
the names of their teams. Not until | 
they reach the older age level do they | 
receive the complete regulation uniform. | 

Instead of spending large sums for | 
special fields and equipment for a} 
limited group of boys, communities 
achieve more when they allocate the 
funds to the total recreation needs of 
the community and to the needs of all 
age groups and both sexes. 

Please let no one think that I am op- 
posed to the promotion of competitive 
sports for children. Quite the reverse is 


pressures are 


are scheduled in 








Ss INCE the report in the last issue of 
Rotary Clubs that have contributed to 
The Rotary Foundation on the basis 
of $10 or more per member, 34 Clubs 
have become 100 percenters for the 
first time. (This brings the total first- 
time 100 percenters since July 1, 1957, 
to 449.) As of August 19, 1958, 
$564,917 had been received since July 
1, 1957. The latest first-time 100 per- 
cent contributors (with Club member- 
ship in parentheses) are: 
ARGENTINA 
Carlos Pellegrini (22). 
AUSTRALIA 
Crookwell (22). 
BRAZIL 
Padua (15); Sd&o Cristovio (67); 
Sao José dos Campos (36); Varginha 


27). 
DENMARK 
Brande (23); Vejen (26); Vejle 
(43). 
FRANCE 


Deauville (24); Denain-Bouchain 
(21); La Rochelle (37). 
INDIA 
Shillong (22); Itwari (Nagpur) 
(30); Tiruchirapalli (39). 
ITALY 
Caltanissetta (33). 





Hotary Foundation Contributions 


JAPAN 

Takeda (20); Karatsu (28); Ishioka 
(22); Tizaka (30); Furukawa (25); 
Aioi (26). 

MEXICO 

Magdalena (21). 

THE NETHERLANDS 

Baarn-Soest (24); Vlaardingen (21). 

NORWAY 

Flekkefjord (23); Larvik (47); My- 

sen (23); Sandefjord (42). 
SWEDEN 

Stockholm-Essinge (26); Boras Os- 

tra (29); Géteborg-Gamlestaden (28). 
UNITED STATES 

West Van Nuys, Calif. (22); Brigh- 

ton, Colo. (39) 
* * * 

Clubs which have attained more 
than 100 percent status in contribu- 
tions to The Rotary Foundation since 
July 1, 1957: 


200 Percenters 
Las Condes, Chile (28); North Side 
(Pittsburgh), Pa. (90); Sao Paulo, 
Brazil (248); Washington, N. J. (43); 
Ogden, Utah (169); Regina, Sask., 
Canada (165). 


300 Percenters 


New Haven, Conn. (220); Honolulu, 
Hawaii (226). 
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NEW! 


$198.50 


PLUS APPLICABLE TAXES 








FAMOUS QUALITY 
BURROUGHS 
ELECTRIC TEN KEY 
ADDING MACHINE 


Long on styling, accuracy and durability, 
this new, famous quality Burroughs Add- 
ing Machine is especially designed for 
the man who wants the best and wants 
it on a low budget. Demonstration? Sure 
thing. Just call our nearby branch or 
dealer. Burroughs Corporation, Burroughs 


Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Bd Burroughs 


Burroughs 


By Corporation 
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I be 
place for supervised play 


that there is a and 


and recre 


leve time 


ation 


and that it ought to cover all t 
have mentioned, 
seers d degree for 


le sports 


407% Ta 


including boxing to a 


boys 8 to 12 if it is 


restricted to neighborhood and commu- 


nity levels and kept free from com- 
mercialization and exploitation. Under 
those conditions I think sma boys 


ought to be encouraged to compete and 
to compete hard. 
Many prominent figures in the field 
of professional sport have issued state- 
with Coin Operated 


SPEED WASH How’s Your Mental Health? 


[Continued from page 13] 





The self service 
Commercial Laundry 


That’s the 
It’s the 


versus the un- 


‘ansfer is a risk. 


cases a ti 
tension. security 
niche 
Burnett, 

Monolith Portland Cement Company of 
Los 


risks 


source of the 
a well-carved 


known. Coy president of the 


taken many such 
‘Take the 
when you have 


Angeles, who has 


himself, advises: risk— 


full confidence 


that you can get along if you lose 
Fear of the Slowdown: Many a mid- 
lle-aged man in business is afraid he is 
owing down, that the next step may 
ye out, not up. 





“Fears of a fal 
round the age of 50 are un- 
says Dr. C. A. D’Alonzo, of 
ision “A 


l-off in performance 






You may not believe it— 
but it’s true! Housewives 
\ prefer these multi machine, yunded,” 
coin operated laundries — Du Pont’s 
because a week’s washing 


mostly 


medical div man of 


> ») ought to be just as good as he was at 
can be done at one time, é : ie 
and save up to 50% on 6. Intellectually he’s often much bet 
their laundry bill. New Speed Queen ter 
specially designed washer with short 20 One reason for the prevalent fear of 
minute complete cycle — nearly doubles the slowdown is the individual’s belief 
coin store income in COmparison to other 
that he will, or must, constantly in- 


manufacturers’ washers. 
crease his when he 


his 


niiieaiitetir. “Plains 
Speed Wash installations are open 24 productivit rl 


hours a day, 7 days a week. reaches optimum and levels off, he 


Ic is America’s fastest growing business takenly thinks he’s slipping back 
with single installations rapidly expand- ctually he’s found his cruising speed 
ing, into chain operations encompassing The mistake at this point is to keep 
entire cities and territories. & 
inning the engine. This is how some 
20 Washers, 6 to 10 drying tumblers ; 
: nen burn themselves out, while those 


equipped with coin meters are required 
for a typical Speed Wash installation. 
An investment of from $11,000.00 to on 


ho are content with cruising speed go 


to more and more achievement 


$14,000.00. Business then runs itself. No Dr. Robert Collier Page. formerly 
attendants required. Maintenance, coin hie? matt eins tm Miniaiaad 
. Ps > Ps ( le! 1edIicz ce Ss é St dard 
collection, janitorial services can all be j ‘ <a = 
handled by contract services Oil of New Jersey, said: “An executive 
As a professional man or a successful an who is sensitized to his limi- 
businessman, Speed Wash offers the op- tations as well as to his abilities A 
portunity to add 4 to 8 thousand dollars ie executive in middle years is mor 


to your income yearly with little or no 


es Y ° than to 
supervision. No expert training, no spec- Sia: 


nsitized to his limitations 





° , bilities. This is bles hi 
ial knowledge necessary. You continue u This is what enal nim to 
your occupation without interference. ise his powers with the greatest effec- 
Speed Wash stores now in operation are tiveness and with the least wear and 
returning 40% to 60% annually on in- teal 
ve > 5. > > > > ‘ > + . 
estments. An unprecedented business And the irony of it is that the man 
opportunity for growth and income. We , 
supply store planning. A financing plan o realizes his limitations goes fur- 
is available to get you started. For com- thet 
plete information, call or write ‘Is What I’m Doing Worth While?” 
Recently the Mental Health Association 
SPEED QUEEN of Delaware put on billboards ads which 
A Division of isked: “Feeling a little lost?” Many 
McGraw-Edison Company, ' , 
Commercial Dept. N of the troubled people who responded 
RIPON, WISCONSIN were men lost in the world business, 


and written articles on the merits 


of these 


ments 


superorganized activities for 


the little fellows. After reading and 
hearing their arguments, I favor the 
stand taken by Tommy Henrich, former 
New York Yankee outfielder and coach 
for the erstwhile New York Giants. 
After a talk he made before the 
Rotary Club of Plainfield, New Jersey, 
about two years ago, he answered a 


number of questions on the subject and 


summed it all up with: “Let’s give the 


game back to the kids.” 
not sure quite where they were or 
where they were going. 

“One of the most insidious pressures 
on a man is uncertainty about the 


worth-whileness of what he’s doing,” 


said the Association’s executive direc- 


tor, Merton A. Berger. “In counselling 


we see the man who is keeping his 
body, but not his soul, together. He 
feels he is not making a unique con- 
tribution. That’s why he’s lost.” 

At the businessmen’s seminars of the 
mental health division at Menninger’s, 
there is: much talk of the need to take 


self-inventory What is a man’s real 
Levinson, 
said: “We 


mil 


goal? Dr. who conducts the 


seminars, often see tl 


e man 
idediy devotes himself to 
business, ‘Whe 


says, ‘I’ 


who single- 


building up his I’ve 
aevote 


to a 


achieved success,’ he 


myself to my children, to travel 


the things I’ve wanted to enjoy 


when that day comes, his children have 


grown up, he doesn’t want to trave 


anyvmore—his goals have disappeared.” 


man who is aiming at 
realizes that he 
What then? 
substitute. A 


topnotch at 


Frequently a 


the top isn’t going to 


make it One answer is the 


success man wants to be 
something. If he feels he’s 
not getting anywhere with his company 
he may fulfillment on the outside 
Mr. X felt he was stuck in his bank job 


good, 


seek 
secure job but with no chance 


of reaching the top. So, via his hobby, 


a top amateur ornithologist. 
income, his hobby 


him 
together 


gave 
Satistaction;: 
-alth. 

Eact 


they vielded 


men- 


individual leads several paralle 


ives: married life, parental life, busi- 
ness life, travel life, hobby life, sports 
ife, community life, and so on. It 
make sense for a man to budget his 
suceess as he budgets his money. En- 
joy a little at a time. You can use each 
day only once. The businessmen who 


come to the 
that 


Menninger seminars know 


diversification of investment is 


good business; among the things 


many 


they learn at the seminars is that di- 


versification of interests is iving. 


good 
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FROM LETTERS, TALKS, 
ROTARY PUBLICATIONS 


‘Support Our Citizenship 


WiLuis E. PENFIELD, Rotarian 
Pape Vanufacture? 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
We should support our citizenship 
the ame way we support our Rotary 
‘ ) hip. We would then be prop- 
erly informed about our community, 
ind would know the facts. From the 
investment in our effort, time, and 
money would come an ability and desire 
to help. Many Rotarians are supporting 
their citizenship in that way, but think 
what would happen to our city and 
county even 1,000 people would fol- 
ow our Rotary plan. Certainly the 
needs of our community would be met 
short order, and we would enjoy the 
tizer p more than ever 
Superior Executives Listen 
W M C,. JORDAN 
1Ss int Supe rintendent 
High School 
Highland Park, Michiga 


We know that people want to work for 


ositive administrators. They, the work- 
ers, want executives who know what 
the re doing. It is not necessary that 
the administrators agree with every- 
body s important that the adminis- 
trator makes up his mind and sticks to 
t. It is important that all employees feel 
that they have had a fair hearing. Agree- 
ment 1ot as important as an executive 
who listens. There are times in the life 
of ab executive when he must stop 
ill else and listen intently to somebody 
ibout orts of irrelevant facts. Few 
of us al good listeners because we are 
ob inking about what we are go- 
ng t next that we don’t listen to 
vhat being said to us. Superior 
exe ves listen—it is not by chance 
that t executives are very, very hu- 
nan people. That is how they got there. 

I ) n address before the Rotary 
Club ¢ Highland Part Vichigan 


1 Rotary 


On Being Happy i 


I NARD J. LEA, Rotariar 
P c-Relations Executive 
I) yendence, Missou 
If you are successful in your busi- 
profession, it is largely because 
uu learned to like vour « istomers, your 
ve ir town, and your place of 
busi If you have not learned to 
ke hese things, you haven't learned 
the secret of success, and you are just 
clinging to the crumbling edge of a 
precipice called “Subsistence,” with the 
Abyss of Failure” under you, waiting 
fo1 t lose your hold and fall in. 
f ¥ e safely established on “Pros- 
verit leights,” it is because you have 
earne te ike your life and the people 
th whom you live and work 
OCTOBER, 1958 


Try to remember that your friends in 
Rotary are some of the most able, re- 
sourceful, and interesting people in the 


city. If you like them, your judgment 
coincides with the best judgment that 
can be found in the city. If you don’t 
like them, just what is. the matter with 
you? If you have any capacity to 
be happy, you can be happy in Rotary. 
If you can’t be happy in Rotary, you 


probably couldn't be 
From The Rotator, 
Rotary Club of Independence, 


happy anywhere.— 
publication of the 
Missouri. 


A Force for Service 
JOHN PauL Lucas, JR., 
Public-Relations E.: 


Rotarian 
recutive 


Charlotte, North Carolina 

Some join [Rotary] because they ex- 
pect a good meal once a week. In this 
they may be disillusioned. Others for 
sordid business reasons. For this they 
will be forgiven. Yet sooner or later, 
sipping the pleasant wine of Rotary ac- 
quaintance, each will discover what he 


seeks: the warmth of Rotary fellowship, 
the wealth of information, the wisdom 
of a life that is a force for service in a 
world of forces for self. 


Re: The Return to Slavery 
LoypD RING COLEMAN 
Managing Director, Advertising Firm 


Sydney, Australia 


Unless we have the courage to work 
calmly as free men and do not panic 
over the first evidence of a potential 
enemy being also able to produce sci- 


entific works, we will all become 
public servants and the war will be lost 
Individualism, human dignity, 
sion, will disappear along with 
unions and all the things find 
sary to our lives. 

We have reached our 


of us 


compas- 
labor 
we neces 


position of su 


periority by thinking and working as 
free men. If we return to the slavery 
of controls and directed labor, we shal 
lose it.—From an address before the 


Rotary Club of North Sydney, Australia 


Service above Self 
C, L. SHREVE, 
Horticulturist 
Branson-Hollister, 


Rotarian 


Vissouri 


S urely most people enjoy giving of their 
talents 
Each armed with different abilities and 


desires 


R eady and willing to share their knowledge 

V arying in manner and capabilities 

I am sure that the combined efforts of 
110 lands 

Can accomplish many praiseworthy proj 
ects. 

Earning a station in the good works of 
humanity 

A fter you reach the height of your ambi 
tion, 

B attling the raw winds of life 

O verlooking nothing that would be helpfu 


to others, 


V alues that you have added through service 

Earnings could be of greater wealth thar 
gold 

So many fields are open in the world af 

fairs, 

Endless planning becomes necessary to 
maintain peace, 

Lawmakers and national leaders, if truly 
service-minded 

F ree from selfish planning, could establis! 
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ANY thousands of 

persons each month 

have the opportunity 

to read Rotary’s Mag- 

azine — THE ROTARIAN 

in English and REvIs- 
TA Roraria in Spanish—because of the 
generosity of Rotary Clubs and of indi- 
vidual Rotarians. They buy special sub- 
scriptions for them, motivated by a desire 
to share their Magazine and the ideals of 
the organization with others. 

These subscriptions increase enormous- 
ly the range and influence of Rotary’s 
official Magazine During the 1957-58 
Rotary year the number of special sub- 
scriptions provided by Rotarians in the 
United States, Canada, and Bermuda 
reached the highest point yet—44,000. 
This is in addition to the 360,000 regular 
subscriptions which go to Rotarians in 
110 countries. Schools, libraries, hospi- 
tals, military camps, reading rooms, 
ships, airplanes, barber shops, honorary 
members of Rotary Clubs, widows of Ro- 
tarians—these and others are all among 
the recipients of special subscriptions. 

The donor is rewarded with the satisfac- 
tion of helping another, and the receiver 
gains inspiration and_ enlightenment. 
Perhaps the greatest benefit, however, is 
the spreading of the Rotary message. 

The effort by Rotarians in this regard 
is gratifying, indeed and the Clubs 
and Districts which stood highest in giv- 
ing special subscriptions in 1957-58 is re- 
ported here 


p 


mMIZVO DIY a 


Presenting: 


Here are the Clubs and Districts 


Five Highest Districts in Total Number of 
Extra Subscriptions Provided 
NUMBER OF 
DISTRICT SUBSCRIPTIONS 
573 1,201 Morris Higley 
730 843 A. F. Cooke, Jr. 
642 726 C. Don Fuelscher 
747 672 George G. Felt 
699 655 Edward B. Tait 


DISTRICT GOVERNOR 


Five Highest Districts in Extra Subscriptions 
Per Capita 

NUMBER 
DISTRICT PER CAPITA DISTRICT GOVERNOR 


973 AQ Morris Higley 
642 35 C. Don Fuelscher 
730 32 A. F. Cooke, Jr. 
747 .30 George G. Felt 
699 24 Edward B. Tait 


Five Highest Districts in Total Net Gain of 
Extra Subscriptions 
TOTAL 
DISTRICT NET GAIN 
573 12] 
631 118 
745 83 
762 8 


751 


DISTRICT GOVERNOR 
Morris Higley 
Harry S. Dietrich 
Chas. R. Meyers 
Wilbur S. Wimmer 
J. Lewis Unsworth 


Five Highest Clubs in Total Number of Extra 
Subscriptions Provided 


NUMBER OF 
CLUB DISTRICT SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Odessa, Tex. 573 548 
tockford, Ill. 642 492 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 524 185 
Los Angeles, Calif. 528 149 
Vernon, Calif. 530 128 


Five Highest Clubs in Extra Subscriptions 
Per Capita 
NUMBER 
CLUB DISTRICT PER CAPITA 


Odessa, Tex. a 5.07 
Rockford, Ill. 642 2.92 
Darby-Lands- 

downe, Pa. 745 1.83 
Lawrenceville, Pa. 730 1.81 
Watertown, N. Y. 791 1.56 
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which stood highest in Special Subscriptions to ‘The Rotarian’ and ‘Revista Rotaria’ in 1957-58 
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VI Five Highest Clubs in Total Number of Hon- VII Five Highest Clubs in Number of Subscrip- 
orary and Special Subscriptions Provided tions to Revista Roraria Provided 
NUMBER OF NUMBER OF 
CLUB DISTRICT SUBSCRIPTIONS CLUB DISTRICT SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Odessa, Tex. 973 302 Rockford, Ill. 642 367 
Rockford, Il. 642 125 Odessa, Tex. 573 246 
Lawrenceville, Pa. 730 114 Santa Barbara, Calif. 52¢ 171 
Darby-Lands- Borger, Texas 57t 115 

downe, Pa. 745 107 Los Angeles, Calif. 528 111 
Westfield, N. J. 751 104 
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VIII One Hundred Percent Districts 
(Those in which all Clubs provide one or more extra subscriptions.) 
DISTRICT GOVERNOR 

506 John M. Larson 640 Frank E. Henderson Louis A. Pardue 
Arthur D. Barre 642 C. Don Fuelscher 32 Wilbur S. Wimmer 
Robert C. Hal 644 Ralph Morgan Herbert W. Letts 
Horace L. Dormody 646 Leslie E. Prehn Clarence M. Abernethy 
Frank Hornkohl 649 William J. Bach Harry B. Finch 
Bjarne L. Larsen 651 Willis G. Swartz C. Gordon Maddrey 
John W. English 654 Clarence P. Ziner W. Eugene Edwards 
Arthur C. Withrow 656 Donald J. Wickizer 775 Sam M. Smith 
Harry C. Harper 658 Bernard M. Webb 782 Arthur Johnson 
Ole Belland 660 Jack D. Zink 787 G. Stewart Bennett 
Bert Stone 665 Car] A. Lincke 789 Harold F. Lawler 
Henry Arthur Schade 671 Orrin Nat Dortch 791 Fred T. Boyd 
C. Collier Smith 678 Charles A. Gearish 193 Kenneth I. Faulkner 
C. L. Roy Doherty 680 George Payne Cossar 795 Arthur A. Ley 
Harold K. Douthit 682 Clifford A. Tate 
F. L. Simond 686 Ralph D. Porch 
James E. Taylor 688 Charles C. Turner, Jr. 
Willis E. Shaffe1 696 James B. Keith 
Morris Higley 699 Edward B. Tait 
O. B. Moody 707 Ivan Percy Brettell 
Trent C. Root 709 Chester H. Peterson 
Jewel A. Benson 712 Ralph H. Mason 
Pat T. Peyton Peter Coccia 
Evald C. Bank Vernon B. Hampton 

Max R. Clark Charles M. Schmidt 

600 Lester R. Glover Horace A. Kottcamp 

603 Orestes Mitchell, Jr. Michael Kivko 

607 i 2... ery William M. Kishpaugh 

609 Louis W. Shelburne William R. Toewe 
Whaley N. Burney Charles R. Meyers 
Richard L. Craigo William G. Fiedler 
George I. Barnes J. Lewis Unsworth 
Frederick B. Wilson Paul M. King 
Lloyd R. Hirth 75: F. H. Mansfield 
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HOW TO GET A 


- ema, ee 


WHEN YOU BUY OFFICE CHAIRS 


Just be sure to buy Sturgis chairs with fiber 
glass bases. Why? Because fiber glass bases 
never need refinishing, never wear out 
Forty-four executive and secretarial models 
priced from $24.50 Zone 1. A colorful bro- 
chure tells all. The Sturgis Posture Chair 
Company, Sturgis, Michigan. Address 
inquiries to the company’s General Sales 
Offices, 154 E. Erie Street, Chicago 11, til. 





Near East 


Sail in Luxury 
via Adriatica Line 


talian Ports ¢ 


Convenient Connection from 

EGYPT DALMATIA 
LEBANON 
CYPRUS T 
ISRAEL 


GREECE 


IRKEY 


) ) aw, 


ADRIATICA. LINE 
For reservations and information see your Travel Agent 
or ITALIAN LINE, Genera! Agents—Battery Park Bu 
24 State Street, New York 4, Telephone: Digby 


Iding, 


4-0800 
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}; Opposing 


Two-Year Look into Space 


[Continued from page 19] 


which was to carry 22 pounds of useful 
payload into an orbit turned out to be 
22,000 pounds. In 

the of Vanguard 
need 1,000 pounds on the launching pad 


just about other 


words, in case you 
for every pound of useful payload that 
takes up an orbit. Interestingly enough, 
had the 
satellite weighed 
weight of the 
stage rocket was 182,000 peunds. 


this that the 


ratio. 
184 pounds; the 
three- 


Sputnik I same weight 


rhe 
take-off Russian 
(Inci- 
Russians 


dentally, proves 


are using normal rocket fuels, which is 


vhat they themselves have been saying 
along.) 
come 


new and improved fuels 


take two or three 


that ra- 
prevai It must 


f everything goes we 
1,000 to 1 will 
ittle if the rockets are 


the 


improve a very 
And 
development are likely to 


700 to 1 


big new fuels now under 


} 


ae press tne 


ratio to about even for rockets 
ot the size of the large mis 
these facts 


together, can say 


iles of today. 
Taking a considera- 
tions we 


the next two or three years usefu 

oads up to about two tons can be thrown 
into orbits around the earth. This means 
st about piloted 


ip which is likely to weigh 


everything except a 
three tons 
weight category 
we can have: 
Artificial 
of instrumentation 


ton 


sate 


conditions 
2. Almost 
ent (American 


use dogs as the Ru 


any kind 


scientl 


trongly favor monkeys, 
uding a chimpanzee). 
Satellites which do n 
specific on their own, 
therefor 


(they probably wl ta 


very large and 


Operations Research 


ted from 


page 22] 


forces 
All over the world operatic 
is taking hold as a vital phase 
ern business and industry. 
In England each military 
naintains -researcn 
And 


Kingdom are tackling such problem 


operational 


many industries in the 


making fewer shoe sizes fit 


to reduce stock inventories, 1m] 
telephone communications in coal mines 


to warn of disaster more quick! 


ing estimates on machine-tooling JjoDs, 


y, Spee l- 


yalloons which are sent up folded with 
cartridge to inflate them 


into the orbit). 


a pressure 
they get 

4. Satellites equipped with television 
distinguish 


when 


cameras. These could not 


objects smaller than a few miles in di- 
ameter, but this is just what the weath- 
ermen need: pictures of the distribution 


of cloud cover over the whole earth. 


In addition to these satellite exper- 


iments several other types of experi- 


ments can be carried on. A rocket which 
will put 200 pounds of useful payload 
into an orbit can also put 20 pounds of 


payload on the moon. 


There will be a number of shots to 


the moon. They probably will hit. If 
» are lucky, we shall get one to miss 
the moon and be pulled around it. Then 
course in the general di- 


earth, but miss the earth 


it will take a 
ection of the 

thousands of miles. To produce 
moon is a rather diffi 


be 


te ite of the 
job and probably wi 
luck. 

rockets 


shoot a 


tricky 


and 
complished mainly by 


But with these same some- 


ise 1S can 


possib e: you 


rocket into space but fire it at a 


noon 
me when the moon is me 80,000 
which 
the 
will 


iles from the point of its orbit 
In that case 
instrumentation 
field of 


orbit 


rocket will pass 


p stage and its 
caught by the gravitationa 
sun and it wi 

und the 


planet. 


take up an 


sun. It will become a small 


> are my prop! 


next 


arge number of very diversi- 


artificial satellites in orbits around 


arth. 
with 


” 


Several shots to the moon, 


t 


attempt t lake a rocket niss 


I 
moon and thereby make one loop 


artificial planet. 
that a man will go into an 
follow as natur% 


man's first win 


ities, 
of the wasted 
anding » in a marsha 
National Railway Corporat 
major 
to enter 


waiting 
the rest of 


e rs W re 
iting for 

up afte! 

Walting for the sche 
OR found the idea 
red to complete these 


efficiency of 


time. 
operations; 


n that the present op- 
ations could be compared and suggt 
ns for improvements made. 
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OR has boomed in Canada, too. Stud- 
es have been made of how much to 
pend on an advertising budget, how to 
determine sales potential of retail out- 

ts, methods of devising competitive 
and manu- 
facturing problems of newsprint paper. 


business games of strategy, 
In Ita several major organizations 
rrying on operations research, in- 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force, 
* of universities, re- 
eading industries 

Necchi, and Olivetti 
is busy developing opera- 
methods, and in The 
significant research has 
lucted on the ze systems of 
garments jenkorf, one 
re tment stores, 
sting size 
of cloth- 
sary after 
in statis- 
tour years 
surements 
ements of 
they com- 
irements oft 
vith a com- 
It reduced 


xample, to 


went into 
om 


of 10 mil- 


operations 
sense” 
rdless ot 


is being 


ny day to 
ectronic 

1 man with an o an.” 
will neve1 Opsearch 
Its only produ s research, 
esearch on s at con- 
never make a sions. The 
atomic 
They merely 
opsearch. It 
that will 

utive 
can do, wever, is furnish 
1 scientifi- 
chances of 
as Man can 
today. 

tions research truly is one of 
forward advance to develop 
siness and industry of the 


a iong, iong 
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TO my ROTARY FRIENDS 


FOR THOSE WHO WANT MORE... 


than mere travel. All the usual fun, sightseeing, plus 


gs with p 





ple who live and work in 
the countries. Three European tours in ‘59; 
Early Main Tour sailing April 15, 48 days; 
Main Tour, Evrope and Scandinavia, sailing 


June 10, 48 days. Prices start at $1873. 


Write ‘or itineraries 
Specify tour 
desired 


SQUIERS => 


_the Perfect Gift! 


voung or all ages 





Half-Galions 


cium pasate’ Quarts 
afe fo store anywhere Pints 


Many firms ship our syrup to their gift 
Ch 


F.O.B. Waterbury, Vt 


» when 


Order forms will be ru 


Ed Hardirg's famous Kezmayer European Tour "for the 
sailing June 27, 53 days, $1085 


GRADE A-— 100% PURE | 


MAPLE SYRUP —. 


ists annually 
eck with order, please 


shed showing shipping charges to all states 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE OF SATISFACTION 
NO ORDER TOO LARGE.NONE TOO SMALL 
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A\n Extra 


for your Club Speaker 


Irs easy with this certificate 
of appreciation announcing a gift sub- 
scription to THE ROTARIAN ($2.00 or 
$2.50). What better way to show your 
Club's appreciation for fine speakers .. . 
your gratitude for outstanding service 

. and at the same time tell non-Rotar- 
ians about Rotary's purposes and ideals. 
THE ROTARIAN, your expertly edited 
official publication, is just the ticket. 


Certificates are free, just write: 
THE ROTARIAN 


1600 Ridge Ave. Evanston, Ill. 


‘Thank You” 


expecting an order? 


You'll get it quicker if your 


postal zone number is on the 
order blanks, return envelopes, 


letterheads. 


The Post Office has divided 106 
cities into postal delivery zones 
to speed mail delivery. Be sure 
to include zone number when 
writing to these cities; be sure 
to include your zone number 
in your return address — after 


the city, before the state 























EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 


Emblems for Every Purpose 
PAST OFFICERS LAPEL BUTTONS 
RINGS—CHARMS—SHIELDS—PLAQUES 


ROAD SIGNS 


(Reflectorized and 
Porcelain Ename 


Speaker's Stands 
Bronze Bells 

Club Banners 
Club Flags 
Luncheon Badges 
Record Systems 
Emblem Souvenirs 


FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS 
Seventy rayon flags, size 4" x 6", of $3,500 


countries in which there are Rotary 
Clubs. Mahogany finish display stand F.O.8 
Raised emblem. Complete Chicago 





WRITE FOR CATALOG R-18 





RH RUSSELL-HAMPTON co. 
' 303 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6 


Serving Rotary Clubs for more then 30 years 





HUNDREDS #2 
OF IDEAS ~ 


PLAQUES 


FREE illustrated brochure 
shows hundreds of original 
idea for reasonably-priced solid 


Write for FREE 
Brochure A 

For trophy medal 
cup ideas, ask for 
Brochure 8B, 


INC 
New York 11 


° 
rolls, memorials, markers. 


Dept. 45, 150 West 22 St#., 








Coat & Hat 
Racks 


36” single shelf $9.95 
36” double sheif $14.95 


Sturdily made 1” tut 
finis Single, double. tr 
honsa 
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tumer and ver 
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Your Letters 


[Continued from page 2] 


pay more, nor do they lower their rates 
to those who should pay less. 

Since healthy citizens are as impor- 
tant to a nation as educated ones, basic 
medical care should be available to all. 
For those whose emotional! constitution 
demands more medical service than that 
required to alleviate suffering and pro- 
ong life, special medical service should 
be provided at a fixed fee. How much 
or how little medical service the patient 
desired would then be governed by his 
financial resources. 
Another 

From GERALDINE FITCH, 

Wife of Rotarian 
Taipei, China 

Only recently, by way of the August 
issue of THE RorTaRIANn, did I learn of 
the passing of my friend and college 
mate at Atbion College, Richard E. Ver- 
nor [A Memory of Dick, by A. Z. Baker]. 
Each time I addressed the Rotary Club 
of Chicago on my trips to and from the 
Far East I looked forward to seeing 
Dick. I was present at the 1955 Conven- 
tion in Chicago when his long service as 
Treasurer of Rotary International was 
acclaimed along with his reélection to 
the post. 

But when I was last there, Dick Ver- 
nor was absent, and I was told he was 
ill. Now he is gone from our troubled 
world and sense to the real world of the 
spirit. Since we believe that “spirit with 
spirit may meet,” I have no doubt he is 
renewing his friendship with that great 
friend of all of us, Rotary’s Founder, 
Paul Harris. 


Memory of Dick 
Author 


An Answer in Verse 
From BEN H. JoHNson, Rotarian 
Rubber-Stamp Manufacture? 

North San Bernardino, California 
I disagree with the philosophy of 

Lilian Lee, who wrote the poem Guilty 

[page 57, THE RorTarRIan for June]. It 

seems to me a man’s life investment in 

labor, struggle, and worry is to get a 

ittle leisure time to do with as he sees 

fit. So here’s my answer to Lilian’s 
verse: 
Be GUILTY AND LIv: 
Kill a little time, go ahead and drea? 
Take a little trip ona bright n 


Cure your ulcers and rest your brain 
Be the master of your own dream train 


oonbeam 


Each Must Judge for Himself 
Says FrRANcis B. WILLMotTT, Rotarian 
Vanufacturer 
Birmingham, England 
Rotary Clubs have no need, right, or 

necessity to investigate their members’ 

records in Vocational Service! [See 

Check Up?, THE Rotarian for July.] It 

s enough to rely on the ethical virtues 

of each member inherent in 

conscientious behavio! Any d Op- 
ment contrary to the belief in any mem- 


of purpose 
y 


er’s integrity and honesty 


bound to be « xposed in the passage of 


has nothing to offer 








MARKETS 


WORTH KNOWING... . 
.....+AND REACHING 


Here's a hand-picked audience 
of BUSINESS LEADERS, owners, 
partners, corporate officials, key 
executives, and board of direc- 
tor members who have a lot to 
say about selecting and buying 
of equipment, supplies, and 
services. In fact 90% have ma- 
jor purchasing authority in their 
firms and 67% participate in 
planning company policies and 
programs. 


Business leaders, yes, but 
many also participate in COM- 
MUNITY OR CIVIC ACTIVI- 
TIES, serving on various com- 
munity boards and on national, 
state, or local planning or gov- 
erning bodies. They, too, make 
or approve purchases that run 
into big dollar volume. 


As business and civic leaders, 
Rotarian subscribers enjoy an- 
nual incomes high above the 
national average. They buy the 
luxuries of gracious living for 
themselves and their families. 


Whether your equipment, sup- 
plies, or services are used in 
industry, business, or govern- 
ment—or by schools, churches, 
institutions, or 
Rotarian sub- 


hospitals and 
by individuals, 
scribers have what it takes to 
buy what you sell. 


For complete facts about the 


business, civic, and personal 


interest of Rotarian subscribers 
write: 


THE ROTARIAN 


1600 Ridge Avenue 


Evanston Illinois 











the hearts of men. Con- 
any base material—like slag 
of otherwise good steel—will 
break out. In other each mem- 
ber is the ambassador of his own life 
and so long as he does not run contrari- 
wise to the law of the land, he must 
the judge of his vocational 
the game of life—to earn a 


not already in 
sequently, 
in a piece 
words, 


alone be 
service in 


ivelihood 


Photographic Follow-up 
By S. B. PALI, 
Physician 


Rotarian 


Berhampore, India 

The article The Human Race in Crisis, 
by Sir Sarvepalli Radhakrishman, in 
THE ROTARIAN for September interested 
us Rotarians of Berhampore, for it was 


Photo: Emporium 


to have the author 
recent meeting. The 
photo shows the Vice-President 
addressing the meeting on the 
Also in 
the Gov- 
Minister of 

Ministers, 
stinguished 


privilege as our 


our 
chief guest at a 
enciosed 
India 

Service above Self.’ 
e at the 


Orrisa, 


ting were 
“hie f 


other 


mee 
the ( 
e, and many 
irt judges, 

of the State 


and d 


4 Need jor Service 
H. E. 


Dewey, Rotarian 
itor 

l, India 
the 
best 

inspiring to all 
Rotarians 
new ideas, 


of THE 
the 
who 
need inspira- 
need to get a new 
re often than just once in a 
THE ROTARIAN has a way of 
of these. I have just listed 
which I have felt ex- 
thel suggestions. 
vritten in the 
ritten not 
that we are 


June 


vet—so usable 


mind 
the 


Issue 


ind, so 


iges. 


are 

ractical 

them have 
they have 
U:S.A., 


ll. 


been 
been Vv 
t 


imes feel that Rotary in India 
lems so grei hat the mem- 
tary dig their hands more 
nto their poe ket than many of 
countries with 
mprovements—and modern 
me that 


balls roll- 


more blessed 
It has seemed to 


has to set many 


been rolling for decades 

he other 
seeking to do its 
eater world. 
greater the need of the people 
vhom we live, the greater will 

enge to meet the need, and 


nations 
part 
Someone 


where Ro- 
in build- 
has said 


BER, 1958 


the greater will be the character which 
is made in and through the meeting of 
the said challenge. About us here we 
have faced the challenge of that dread 
disease leprosy. We are now in the 
midst of consolidating the forces which 
can best fight the ravages of tubercu- 
losis. We have found it necessary to 
turn our attention to cleaning up our 
overgrown village city with its 100,000 


BAHAMAS 


RIGHT ON THE OCEAN— meu dun See EL Gamanes BAHAMAS 


BEACH 

HOTEL 
Fully air conditioned, mag- See Your 
nificent private beach, new Travel Agent 


‘vision level’ pool. From New York Office 
$13 (Mod. Am. Plan). LO 5-1114 


Reginald G. Nefzger, Gen. Mer 











CANADA 


Saacconines. fee HOLIDAY HOUSE 
Bracebridg all T with private bath 
A delightf al spot P. st »p overnight or 


ENGLAND 


souTn KENSINGTON- HOTEL REMBRANDT 
red Hi bedrooms 
L_. every 


Overlooking 
and telephone 
longer 


One of Lor 
with private 
Tuesday, 12:45 


bath. Chelsea tary Chat 
Waeretneren- HOTEL ee Buckingham Palace Rd 
Entirely rnized arl bedrooms with private 
baths West inster Re tary < = meets 1 00 Thursday 


HAWAII 


WAIKIKI WHITE SANDS Apartment-Hote! All 
Hawalian « lanais itchens 
Dor ald De r Wheat, 426 Nahua 


MEXICO 


peste ane hh GRAN HOTEL ANCIRA 
jitional hospitality 
poor sarters. Arturo T 


new 
Near beac “ and 
5 


shops Honolulu 


Famous the world 
220 rooms. Air-conditioned 
rralladrona, 


PUERTO RICO 


pews JUAN sg Senen vores. 


Re tary Gen 


hey je of the West 
r hote close to Busi- 
jomes We ber, mgr 


SWITZERLAND 


st on fgg es moreL. Leading Fu 
s6—Am 1 Rotary 
vw ter rriing, Mer. 


ness ae. Shopping 


with _ 


from 
Club me in 


poss. 12:15 I W. He 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ARIZONA 


Most attractive vacation place in Southwest is Camel- 
back Inn. Scottsdale Rotary Club meets at this worid- 
famous hotel each Monday noon (12:10 during winter 
season, October to May). The food served Rotary, as 
with reguiar inn-mates is extremely outstanding. 
Please write for literature. 


Camelback Inn 


Al PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


population, much of which has 
to this great coal-field area in the ex 
pansion of present-day industry. Our 
schools, which are multiplying as the 
population increases, call for constant 
help in making their work more effec- 
tive. On every side there 
for that which a real 
may give. We rejoice 
of new avenues of 


come 


are demands 
Rotarian spirit 
in the opening up 
service 


ARIZONA (CONTINUED) 
PHOENIX HOTEL WESTWARD HO 


air conditior 
town location Fine t 


FLORIDA 


DAYTONA BEACH, FLOnIBA 
© 4-Way Test Cit 


Enjoy your Florida vention directly 
on the ‘‘World'’s Most Famous Beach’ 


MERMAID 


BEACH MOTEL AND COTTAGES 
“nies for brochure Luis Scherer 
339, s Atlantic Ave., Day 

ma Beach, Florida 


ILLINOIS 
pe WELCOME TO CHICAGO'S 
HOTEL 


Meeting place of 
America’s earliest Rotary Club. 


Rotary Luncheon on Tuesday, 12:10 


and special courtesies to Rotarians at all times. 











EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
ORRINGTON HOTEL 


o1 R@)) 3) ia fe) 
INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


400 Palmer Jones 
Rooms Manager 


OHIO 
CINCINNATI eases ge 
1000 rooms witl sta 
as Cor a Ge i 


TENNESSEE 


y epee NOVEL PEABODY he 
Bes r with 


air iit « RM 1 


TEXAS 


DALLAS HOTEL | (BAKER ! 
Drive-i ' plete 
t 7 rooms. F. J. Bak 


FORT Se. hada eres TEXAS 
Fort 
food service. List W ‘ 





ROTARIANS TRAVEL 


They stop at the better places. These 
columns have been developed as a serv- 
ice so the better Summer, Winter, and 
All-Year resorts and hotels may give you 
information on "Where to Stay." Write 
or wire them directly for further infor- 
mation and reservations. In doing so, 
please mention THE ROTARIAN. 














FOLDING 
BANQUET 
TABLES 


Direct Factory 
& Discounts 


Over 50,000 in- 

stitutions own 

and use modern 

Monroe Folding 

Banquet Tables 

j » for the new 
518 


AND 
MONROE TRUCKS 





Partitions 
ing Risers 
Get our special pric 








quantity discounts, 


Monroe Co., 17 Church St., Colfax, lowa 








EUROPEAN AUTO RENTAL 
1958 Cars From $52 Week 


$140 Month—Unlimited Mileage 
Delivery Anywhere 
WILSON’S CAR HIRE 
wi 5 SERVICES, LTD. 
36 Acre Lane, London SW2, Eng. 














To complete your Rotary library add 
Bound Volumes of past issues of THE 
ROTARIAN. Prices sent on request. 





BRONZE 


HONOR ROLLS a 
AWARDS Our vast plant devoted ex- 
clusively to bronze and 
aluminum tablet work gives 
you unsurpassed quality at 
Lowest prices 


TESTIMONIALS 
MEMORIALS 


TROPHIES 


Alse ask for complete trophy catalog with our 
wide offering of the finest values in trophies and 
prize awards. 


| UNITED STATES BRONZE é0."inc 


to W. 31st St., Dept. R, N.Y. sd N. Y. 


- Seely (A AL 


a RACKS 


Costumers, Ward- 
robe Racks, Locker 
Racks and Check 




















An Answer fo x 
Wraps Problem 


Welded steel Valet Racks } kee 
wraps dry, aired ar 
press”...end unsanit 
loc ker room cor t 
«.. Save floor space 
in anywhere.. r 
in all strictly 
offices, fac Sorte + 
clubs, schools, churches, 

instit tions 
or wherever 
there is a wraps 


problem. f aN 
Write for Catalog [1 
VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


1121 West 37th St. + Chicago 9, Ill. 


Euratom 


[Continued from page 10] 


meshes with systems applied elsewhere. 
11 


Finally, it has to coéperate with vary- 


x patterns of industry in the six coun- 
it can urge 


efforts, but 


tries, which and encourage 


to fresh nuclear which it 
cannot take 


Nevertheless, 


over or supplant. 
EURATOM has made a 
brisk start on its manifold tasks. One 
of its first duties was to prepare a re- 
port on the nuclear industries already 
in existence in the six Community coun- 
tries—“EURATOM Year Zero,” 


This revealed that the total! 


as it has 
been called. 
capacity of the power reactors built, be- 
gun, or planned in the Community at 
the beginning of 1958 was 

atts; that the total number of research 
built, 
current 
led less than 700 metric tons 
Much, 


} 


done, al- 


660,000 kilo- 


reactors begun, or planned was 


that availabilities of ura- 


ar, despite massive reserves. 


refore, still remains to be 
though the 

A second immediate task was to work 
out EURATOM’s first research program, 
a Community Re- 
documentation center, 


ground is prepared. 


including plans for 
search Center, a 
a standards bureau, an electromagnetic 


separator, fusion research, and experi- 
During 
a total 


spent on 


mental and prototype reactors. 

the Community’s first five years, 
of 215 million dollars will be 
At the 
the Commission is working on plans for 
safety 
inspection rules, a nuclear supplies 


its research plans. same time, 
a university-level training center, 
and 
and the nuclear common market 
1959. 


agency, 
that will be opened January 1, 

EURATOM’s most assign- 
ment thus far has been in the field of 
“foreign relations’”—that is, in col 


important 


labo- 
ration with its neighbors and partners 
atomic affairs, au- 
Even if it 
EURATOM countries to 


and exclusive nuclear 


across the sea. In 
tarchy 
feasible for the 
private 


is impossible. were 
build a 
industry 
spec ifica Ly 


without outside help, 
pledged by their treaty to 
EURATOM engages in the 
widest possible degree of internationa 
All the EURATOM coun- 
also members of the Organiza- 


they are 


ensure that 


collaboration. 
tries are 
tion for Et 
tion 


iropean Economic 
nuclear agency. They 
than half the 


“Eurochemic,” 


Coopera- 
and of its 
subscribe more capital 
its chemical- 
Simi- 


nvested in 
processing plant at Mol, Belgium. 
rly, the EURATOM Commission is in 
constant and with ex- 
perts of the 
Coéperation, with the Euro- 


reguiar contact 
Organization for European 
Economic 
Research Center, and with 
Atomic Energy Agen- 
spirit, it is 


pean Nuclear 
the International 
cy in Vienna. In the same 
negotiating a collaboration agreement 
with Great Britain. Both 
the United States have already 


Britain and 


accred- 


ited diplomatic representatives to EU- 
RATOM. The United States, in particu- 
lar, has lately taken a step which may 
chapter in the history of 


open a new 


international relations. 


Before Congress as these words are 


written is a proposed agreement be- 
tween EURATOM and the United States. 
Not an agreement for unilateral aid, not 
ment between debtor and cred- 


an agree 
itor, but an between 


ners. It 


agreement part- 
provides for a joint nuclear 


power and research program—a two- 
way plan offering benefits to both sides. 
The EURATOM countries will gain 
United States’ 


capacity in 


from experience and 


order to make a rapid 


start on the nuclear power they need to 


meet their growing power shortage. The 


United States will gain experience in 


Europe on large-scale reactors which 
cost of conventional 
United States 


economical to build in 


the lower 
stations in the 


power 
would 
make it less 
America. 
The power provides for a 


1963, 


program 
million kilowatts’ 
cost of 3 
135 million dollars in the 


capacity by ata 


capital 50 million dollars, up to 
form of an 
American loan. The research and devel- 
opment program will be jointly financed 
States and EURATOM, 


ill work together on it and share 


by the United 
who w 
its results. 
By the 
Congress should have 
known. If that 
the joint United States-EURATOM pro- 
be under way. It will 
“Wise Men’s” 
target, but as a faith in 
URATOM and as a precedent for fu- 
atomic 


these 
its decision 


time you read words, 
made 
decision is favorable, 
gram will already 
be only a step toward the 
pledge of 
ture coéperation, its significance 
immense. The 
helping to unite 
rope; it may help to cement the 
of the West. 


splitting of the 
Eu- 
unity 


Will De 


atom is already 


) 


after 25 years of watching 
you are receiving it in token 
faithful and loyal 


“Adkins, 
this clock, 


of your service.” 


THE ROTARIAN 





What Do You Know about Rotary? 


Here is a multiple-choice quiz for 
you. Test vourself with it or use it as 
part of a Club program. In the latter 
fellow members into 
two teams and put these questions to 
each team. Determine the winner by 
tally of the correct answers 
given on page 63. 
“Rotary” 
early 1905 members because: 

It is an adaptation of an Indian 

hat means “fellowship.” 

One of the early members manu- 

d cogwheels. 


case divide yout 


Keeping 


The name was chosen by the 


he first meetings were held in 


n the members’ offices. 

The governing administrative body of 
Rotary International is a Board of Directors 
whose members number: 

(a) 18 (b) 14. (c) 10 
3 The Rotary year commences on: 
iry 1 
Be 
ober 1, 
1. For administrative purposes the Rotary 
world is divided into: 
(a) Areas. (b) Districts 
>. The administrative officer of each divi- 


(c) Regions. 


sion is called: 
(a) Regional 
Governor. 


administrator. 


) Supervisor. 
The administrative officer of each divi- 
sion Is: 
Appointed by the Board of Direc- 
Rotary Internationa 
llected by the Rotary 
ct 
Nominated by the Clubs and 
elected at the Annual Convention. 
7. The administrative officer of each divi- 
sion is instructed at the: 
) District Conference 
b) District Assembly. 
rnational Assembly 


Clubs of 


(c) Inte 
8. Incoming Club officers receive instrue- 
tion at an annual: 
(a) District Assembly. 
) District Conference 
International conclave 
The annual District Conference is: 
A legislative body for the Dis- 
limited to Club Pres- 
ind Club Secretaries. 
meeting for inspiration and in- 
for all Rotarians in the Dis- 


meeting 


From what type of wheel did the 
Rotary emblem evolve? 

(a) Sprocket whee! 
wheel. 


(c) Wagon wheel. 


(b) Bicvecle 


The official emblem of Rotary Inter- 
national has: 


(a) Eight spokes and 28 cogs. 


Rotary 


1958 


will find 


tions, oa 


or more 


OCTOBER, 


The Rotarian, young 

its ‘fundamentals in the Constitutional documents, in 
Convention Resolutions 
leadership, and 


usages 
ciation of this 
these basic matters each month.—The Editors. 


(b) Four spokes and 20 cogs. 

(c) Six spokes and 24 cogs. 

12. A joint meeting of the Club’s officers, 
Directors, and Chairmen is 
called: 

(a) Club Assembly. 

(b) Club Forum. 

(c) Joint Assembly 


Committee 


13. An additional active member is: 

(a) One who has held active member- 
ship, but who has retired from business. 

(b) Any member who has been espe- 
cially active in Rotary affairs. 

(c) A second member from the 
firm or establishment 


same 


The qualifications for additional ae- 

tive membership are: 

(a) The same as for 
ship. 

(b) Must hold junior rank in the firm 
to that of the 

(c) Must be 
member. 


active member- 


active member. 


younger than the active 
The only difference in the status of 

an additional active member to that of an 
active member is that: 

(a) He cannot hold office. 

(b) He is not 
senting a classification. 

(c) His membership terminates upon 
the termination of the membership of 
the active member. 


considered as repre- 


16. A past service member is: 

(a) One who has held all! the elective 
offices of the Club. 

(b) A former active member who has 
retired from business life. 

(c) One whose health will not permit 
him to be active 

17. A past service member has all the 
rights and privileges of any member except: 

(a) He is not considered as repre- 
senting a classification; he may not 
exercise the option to become a senior 
active member (except as provided in 
Article V, Section 9 of the Standard 
Club Constitution); he does not have 
the right to propose an additional active 
member. 

(b) He cannot hold office. 

(c) He does not pay dues. 

18. A member’s classification describes: 

(a) The business (service to society) 
in which he is eng 

(b) The position he 
company. 

(c) The trade name of the 
manufactured by his firm. 


age d 


holds within his 
product 


19. If a Rotarian moves from one city to 
another: 

(a) He may transfer his membership 
even if the classification is filled. 

(b) He may transfer his membership 
only if the classification is unfilled. 

(c) He must be properly proposed 
and regularly elected again. 


or old, who seeks to know Rotary well 


in the decisions of its administrative 
in r expressions of its principles, tradi- 
. To deepen his understanding appre- 
“bedrock Rotary,” this department treats one 


“ITS GOOD TO BE ON 


If her personality is 


as sparkling as champagne... 


° *. 


if she’s as fashionable as Mayfair or St. Moritz 
as famous for her cooking as Escoffier 
as well-scrubbed and healthy as a Dutch s 
as steady and dependable as the change of th 


and if she’s fun on a trix 


she must be a Holland-America ship! 





se 


ermaperern sete, 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


in’ 


A WELL-RUN SHIP 


WILL YOU SMOKE MY 
NEW KIND OF PIPE 
30 Days at My Risk? 


New principle that contradicts every idea 

you've ever had about pipe smoking. § guar- 

antee it to smoke coo! and mild hour after 

hour, day after day, without rest, without 

bite, bitterness or sludge. Prove it toyour- 

self. Smoke a new CAREY PIPE with- 

out a cent of risk on your part. Send 

name now for free facts. No obligation. Write: E. A. qed 
1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. “-L, Chicage 40, t 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS? 


Moving? Changing your address? 
Send your new address at least 30 days 
before the date of the issue with which 
it is to take effect. Tear the address label 
off magazine cover and send it with your 
new address. The Post Office will not 
forward copies to your new address 


THE ROTARIAN 


1600 RIDGE AVENUE 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS, U.S.A 











ROTARY 
ROAD SIGNS 


brilliant Du 
ix Baked Ename 
Heavy Gavg 


Reasonably priced 

Prompt Delivery 

A. D. JOSLIN MFG. COMPANY 
MANISTEE, MICHIGAN 














PUZZLED 
About Future 


SECURITY ? 
Mz 


There is an answer in 


THE SALVATION ARMY 
GIFT ANNUITY PLAN: 


1 You make a gift to this 
* organization. 
2 You get an Annuity with 
* Life-long income. 
3 You also help others in 
* your name. 


Security assured by require- 
ments of the law and super- 
vision of New York State De- 
partment of Insurance. Ask 
about Income Tax advantages. 


Write for booklet R82 


THE SALVATION ARMY’ 


120-130 W. 14th St, New York 11 
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GAVELS 


LAMINATED GAVELS & HANDLES 


(Genuine) TIMISTAN Product 


~— 


Made from beautifully grained & colored foreig 
world. Gavel heads with many dists 


jesig 
WE LAMINATE ALMOST ANYTHING WITH BEAUTIFUL WOODS 
TIMSTAN, 253 W. Linden Ave. Burbank. California 








1957 INDEX For 
The ROTARIAN 


@ For a convenient reference to timely 


articles on economic, social, interna- 


tional, and Rotary subjects, send for 


the 1957 
Limited supply still available 


RoTaARIAN 


Write 


Index to THE 


for your free copy today to 
THE ROTARIAN 
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HOBB 


Some hobby collections take you back 
yesteryear, or transport you to dis- 
entertain you. KYLE 
Past President of 


Ingram, Pennsyl- 


nt lands, or 
Noir, Immediate 
Rotary Club of 


tnia, has a collection capable 


qust 


of doing 
m : it can whet your appetite. Let’s 


see if it does as he tells his story. 


No ONE can view the things I collect 
without thinking of food, because I col- 
ect menus. I have gathered more than 
them, their from 
postcard dimensions to one about 18 by 


85 of sizes ranging 


14 inches, and their shapes being most- 
y square or 
designed to suggest the specialty of the 
like the cow-shaped 
noted for its 

Though most of my bills of 
from U.S.A. restaurants, there is a good 
representation of overseas food houses, 
especially from the South Pacific region 
During World War II, when I 
with the U. S. Navy asa bomb-disposa 
technician, I had opportunity to eat in 
restaurants in Hawaii and other is- 
the Pacific. Invariably I 
the proprietor about my hob- 


oblong, though some are 
house, one tor a 
restaurant steaks. 


fare are 


served 


ands of 


d tell 
by, and would be given a menu to mai 


wou 


nome 

Restaurant owners, I have found, are 
an understanding lot when it comes t 
giving a menu to a diner, even though 
the menu might be expensively put to- 
gether with an embossed cover, 

af pages, and fancy color i 
twice there has been some 
of an ela- 

folding 


1loose- 
ustrations 
Once or nesl- 
tancy about it, as in the case 
borately bound menu with 
leather pages, but even in that instance 
I was given it. 

One written 
entirely to 
had written to The 
Springs, Virginia, 
the 


to a request fo1 


due 


refusal 
a menu wartime 
circumstances. I 
Homestead in Hot 
asking for its food list, 


was 


ana mMman- 


While he does not claim a 
gourmet’s palate for food, 
Rotarian Kyle Nolf has an 
appreciative eye for attrac 
tive menus of restaurants 
around the world. Among 
the more than 385 in his 
collection are bills of fare 
he gathered during his war 


time service in the Navy. 


glad to 
hosts to 
Japan, 


replied, “We would be 
send you a menu, but we are 
the interned diplomatic corps of 
and are no longer using printed menus.” 
How does one get started on a hobby 

? I began to take a 

terest in menus when, after graduating 
I took a part-time job 
and also enrolled for a course 
which inc 
menus. Though I 
hotel 
warehouse 


ager 


special in- 
from high school, 
at a hotel 
in hote 

the planning of daily 
didn’t remain in the 


management, uded 
business—I 
work for a large steel com- 
developed a fascination for 
and my wartime 
ened it still further 

After the war I 

Sales representative for my 


pany I 
menus, travels deep- 
began trave 
com , 
cities and small towns I 
restaurants 
inusual enough to add to my collection. 
\ favorite menu of mine is that of the 
U. S. Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
Mary Being from the Academy 
makes the menu distinctive enough, but 
fond of it because I once 


recelving an appointment 


in big 


whose menus were 


and 
I am ¢ specia y 
nad pians tor 
to the 
Anothe1 
to view is a 
additionally famous by 
show The $64,000 
contestant on the asked 
to describe the items on the bill of fare 
for a dinner at Buck- 
Palace in 1939—and he did it. 
include such gastronomic 
saumonee, a trout dish 
in creamy and 
mercy-le-haut, which is roast squab. 
of my friends, upon 
I get over menus, assume 
am also a food fancier. It’s a 
assumption, I admit, but it is not 
While I sampling 
to me, I am not a gourmet 


go into ecstasy 


scnoo 


one I am fond of describing 
menu 


U. S 


copy of a made 
the tele- 
Question. A 
j 


vision 


quiz show was 


which was used 
ingnam 
rhe items 
delights as truite 
pousstit 


obster sauce, 


learning 


enjoy dishes 
new 


over rare and 


THE ROTA! 





unusua 





“Boy, what a week-end I had! I cer- 
tainiy lcok forward to ihese Mcendays!” 
ds. idea of the 
consists of 
beef 
(end 

nixed vegetables, 


My 
meal 


perfect 
crabmeat 
consomme, prime 
cut), broccoli and 
warm apple pie with 
and coffee 
being a_ beef-and-apple-pie 
like to know about the 
lishes prepared in the kitchens 
he world, and one of the best ways 
g about them is to become ac- 
with 1.enus from around the 
o, if you have a menu from that 
restaurant of yours—or if you 
getting one the next time you 
I'd be happy to hear from 
it. I have hopes of adding to 
ion’s international flavor. 


ciear 

beef 
sharp cheese, 
De spite 

r¢ ow, I 


What's 


Your Hobby? 


ould like you he 


bby interest 
HOBBYHORSE 
narie 
wite 


nowl- 


J 
drop Tut 
and he 1 ne le 
Rotarian or Rote 
asks only that you ach 


just 
your 
rian 8 
ondence hich mes 


your way 


Chess: Cl 
Rotar s ir 
tries > O. Bo» 


irles L Ble k (int ted in play 
ail U.S.A 
Inglewood 
( UL S.A 
Stamps: Peter 


pllec 


Bort ie old son of 


sta exchange 
othe 


New 


sta Ss fo hose oft 

18 Pacific t Dunedin, 
Magicians: Gordon W. Mattice terested 
] ‘ fé ‘ fouci i fi 
89-62 


ild l 


Stamps: lar ec} ' wor 
Spann St 

indicated 

of Ro- 

rn U.S.A 


footba 


Vista, Vi- 


tarian — desires European 
interests are horseback riding, 
skating; collects stamps, rocks, 
56 Dyer St., Presque Isle, Me., 

Catherine Billeaud (13 
of Rotarian — desires pen 
U.S.A.; enjoys musie, sports, movies), 
Lexington Ave., Bunkie, La., U.S.A 

Alice Armistead (15-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes teen-age pen pals; inter- 
ested in books, current events, popular mu- 
sic, swimming), 908 Thomaston Rd., Barnes- 
ville, Ga., U 

Bruce Clarke (son of Rotarian—desires 
pen pals aged 12-14 outside New Zealand; 
collects stamps; enjoys swimming, rugby, 
tennis), 16 Oxford Crescent, Upper Hutt, 
Wellington, New Zealand. 

Leonor Tabunar (17-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—would like English-speaking pen 
pals; collects stamps; interested in baltet, 
music, exchange of view cards and photos), 
1714 Tibungceo, Davao, The Philippines. 

Janine Schahinger (15-year-old daughter 
of Rotarian—interested in stamps, tennis, 
swimming, hockey: desires pen friends out- 
s‘de Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand), 47 
Brigalow Ave., Kensington Gardens, Aus 
tralia. 

Candace Oliver (9-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—interests are stamp collecting, mu- 
sic, rocks and minerals, crocheting, knit- 
ting), 155 San Rafael Dr., Paso Robles, Calif., 
U.S.A 

Braden Oliver (11-year-old son of Rotarian 
—interested in stamp collecting, astronomy 
rocks, minerals), 155 San Rafael Dr., Paso 
Robles, Calif.. U.S.A 

Karen Knavp (daughter of Rotarian—de 
sires pen pal in Scotland; interested in read- 
ing, archaeology, Scotland), 303 Linden Ave 
Vermillion, So. Dak., U.S.A 

Julie Hobart (10-year-old daughter of Ro 
tarian—desires pen pals her age in Ireland, 
The Netherlands, Japan, Switzerland; inter 
ested in Girl Scouts, coins, baton twirling, 
ice skating), 182 Main St., Reading, Mass., 
U.S.A. 

Flordeliz Rivera (17-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—desires pen friends outside The 
Philippines, especially English-speaking Ital- 
ians and Me.vicans; likes sports, stamps, pop- 
ular music, postcards, travel, photography), 
1228 A-Samson Rd., Caloocan, The Philip- 
pines. 

Geraldine Terras (16-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—collec iffed animals, pennants, 
stamps; enjoys sports, horseback riding, let- 
ter writing), 1209 Eighth St. S.W., Wadena, 
Minn., U.S.A 

S. Hasan (son of 
friends outside India 
coins; enjoys swimming, 
tography), Bihar Institute of 
Sindri Institute, India 

Charles Pierce (12-ye¢ 
ian—collects stamps 
all sports, espec 


10 W 


swimming, 
butterflies), 
U.S.A. 


outside 
303 S 


friends 


Rotarian—wishes 
collects stamps 
model making, 


pen 

and 
pho- 
Technology 


ar-old 


and 


son of Rotar- 


coins; interests in 
clude ally hunting, football, 
swimming) Sixth St Weldon, i. Sa 
U.S.A 
Cassie 
Rotariar 
land), 804 5 
U.S.A 
Lie 
—<es 


Witteborg (12-yer 
vould I pe 


Madison St 


r-old daughter of 
pal in Switzer 
Green Bay, Wis 
Seng Bie (16-year 
correspondence u 
an-, and Dutci 


swimming, ter 


Eng 


ng boys and « 


old son of 
res ith 


Judo, camping 


Djalan Bint 


Indonesia 


ir music, movies, sta 

Medan, North Sumatra 
Suzanne Blake f-year-old daughter 
Rotarian would like pen pals in U.S 
Canada aged 14-1 terests include 
records fe¢ ng A) 
artin St., Leong Lustratio 

Nz incy Ulberg r-old daughter of 
ar swt reading, 
9514 224th SW I 

Adriané Az 
Rotariar 
nants 41 
hipoimnes 
Carl Oestmann, 
farian could 
Ha 


} 


pop ar 7 


ores 
collet 


szakesi 


ica ifrica, 
reading, 


U.S.A 


trave 


Hos 





Answers to Rotary Quiz on Page 61 


(b). 3. 


itain and illed 


(b) except that in Rotary | 
Rep 


14. 


iternational In 
esentative. 6 7 


(a). 15. (c). 16 








correspondents; 


-year-old daughter 


ARE NOT 
ALL ALIKE! 


You get more 
EXTRA FEATURES 


when you buy — 


Better Appear- 
ance, Durability 
and Strength. 
Finest Construction, 
Workmanship, Finish. 
Choice of many Top 
Materials and Colors. 
Write For Folder 


(712) 
MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


2748 S$. 34th St., Milwaukee 46, Wis., Dept. F 





Clear your desk for action 
with this CURMANCO 
LETTER SORTER 


time Invites action 


CURRIER MFG. CO., St. Paul 13D, Minn 


Rotary Commemorative Stamps 


For sale as complete unit comprehensive 
collection including Vienna Convention 
1931. All mint no hinge marks. Including 
imperforateds, errors, sheets, Artist's 
Proofs. No F.D.C. or Cachets. Write 


Fritz Muller, Apartado 7715, Mexico, D.F., Mexico 


MARTINS FLAGS 


DISPLAYS For 
ORGANIZATIONS- 
TOWNS-SCHOOLS-FAIRS 
Prompt shipment. Ask for our 
colorful WHOLESALE Catalog No. 58-R 


MARTIN'S FLAG CO., FORT DODGE. IOWA 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publi 
publication 
and beautif 
comed. W 
GREENWIC a PUBLISHERS, 
Atten. Mr tRY 489 FIFTH 
by NEW YOR K 17 Y 











GOVERNMENT 40 ACRE 


OIL LEASE $100. 


Act of Congress gives citizens e 
Oil Co.'s to obtain Gov't. leases. Y 
ng yet may hare in fortune ma 
lands Payments if esire 
Bondea Oil Br “ Free 
NORTH AMERICAN OIL SURVEYS 


unset Biv L A 


ual witt 


nege.¢ 4¢ 


3 nares 
may BEN/0005 


sees Sacnaat 
K Fa I 
i Fright a Ss 
t t Ea to I 
PUBI IC SPEAKING COURSI 


Satisfaction Gourentesd.. .Or Your Money Back 
Become popula h SELI 
EXPRESSION. “ | t Se , 
Business, Pulpit to « 
themselves befo 

Don't be an oral 

ability, | can teact 1 hov | 

Be the a 4 un be A WINNEI 

money back! SHARE IT—-HELP EACH OTHE 


COMPLETE COURSE... $3.00 
BOLAND'S + Box 343 COMPTON, CALIFORNIA 
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Stripped GG 


My Favorite Story 
Two dollars u 
their u s submitting ! (zg) Genoa. 
(j) 





Hula-hula. 8. Cheetah. 9. Bonanza. 
Parole. 11. Burnoose 12. Farinha. 
) Heidelberg. (b) Jerusalem (c) 
Istanbu (f) Ma- 
(h) Lisb (i) Sa- 
Bombay. Stockholm 


(d) Mecca. (e) 
tarians or 
tories used unde? onika 
Send 
THE 
Ridge 
Here 


Gies. wife of a ¢ 
Illinois, Rotarian 


Honolulu. 
rhis 
aque, of 
The 


found in the 


entries to Stripped Gears, (1) 
ROTARIAN Maga 
Avenue. Eva 


submitted by 


New York 
these 


’ 
column. 


quiz was 
Romulus 


Ida M 


. answers ) GutzZze€s 
is a favorit . te gq Sheat 


nert 


TTootce Gell “Tales 


15 college students cr¢ “You want more money? Why, 
attention focused on a Ung mal my boy, I worked three vez for Slla 
who at regular month right here in this establishment. 
ing the plaintive } Now I own it!” 

Presently there cai Boy: “Well, you see what happened to 
answering hoot, your boss. No man who treats his help 
study class from a large Westé that way can hang on 
university moved cautio Rotary Roar, ELMIRA, NEw YOorK. 
stopped as their in 
again. 

For some 20 minutes 
ing and creeping for 
tinued while the answer 
grew louder. Quietl: ; ass our 
rounded a smal! } te: Phe 
sighting their quarry 
upon a young man hootins 
fully, behind him anotl 
of cold, damp, eager st On an 


Moisture dripped 
lyptus trees, the ski¢ 
and the ground w 
Boss: 
ars 


inter 


to his job.”— 


We heard 
ong, high-powered car into a filling sta- 
tion, saying, “Fill ’er up.” After a while 
the attendant suggested, “Better shut off 
engine, you’re 
Wynnejammer, WYNNE, 


of the fellow who drove a 


ward 
ing hoots 


gaining on me.”— 


ARKANSAS. 


\ meek little man in a restaurant tim- 
idly touched the arm of a man putting 
“Excuse : 


overcoat. me,” he said, 











Music 


words a wife 


Sweet 
The sweetest 
There isn't any doubt 
“Put on you 


Tonight we're 


Are 


these: 


The Fixer pays $5 for the first four lines 
of an original limerick selected as the 
month's limerick-contest winner. Address 
him care of The Rotarian Magazine, 1600 
Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 


Rotarian Word Game 


Here's a 


game readet 
zine should enjoy playir 
Sentime 
Annover * 
Itemized 
Most dist 
Pedesti 
Cloth or 
Nonmilita 


This quiz was submitted 
lenson, of Washington, D. ¢ 


Talk of the Town 
English 

sprinkled 
from 
many of the 
first paragraph can 
to its native tongue, 
the cities in the second 
word 


This month's winner comes from Philip 
S. Nason, a Cortland, New York, Rotarian. 
Closing date for last lines to complete it: 
December 15, 1958. The "ten best" en- 
tries will receive $2. 


PROMTO 
He got out his rod and his ree/ 
His hip boots, his bait box, and creel, 
The But his wife shouted, ‘Tom 
We're off to the prom! 


is well 


most of pe 
bodily other 
ON THE SHELF 
Here again is the bobtailed limerick 
presented in The Rotarian for June: 
He boasted fo wifey, irate 
That the shelf would be finished by eight 
But when using his hammer 
He raised a great clamor, 


example 


“brochure,” fo 
be matched with “Pa 
talk is 

1. Kismet. 2. Slo 
Wanderlust. 5. Kibit 


largely Frencl 
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“but do you happen to be Mr. Smith of 

Newport?” 
“No, I’m 

patiently. 


not!” the man answered im- 
the first 


and that’s his over- 


stammered 
‘you see, I am, 
putting 
IFTOIN-MORENCI, ARIZONA. 


“Oh—el1 we 
man, 
on.”—Rotary Club 


you're 


coat 
News, Cl 


\ pl 
dents: “When 
have the 


them 


said to hi 

you're fighting a case, if 
facts your am- 
the jury. If have 


yout side, 


otessor of aw 


on side, |} 


into you 
hammer it into 
neither the 
one student 

the 
Charlotte Re- 
CAROLINA 


vou have 

aw?” asked 
rhen, answered 
table 


NORTH 


protessor, 
mmer the 
CHARLOTTE, 
“How did you do 
’ rl \ 
did what Washington 
‘What was that?” 
‘IT went down in hi 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


did.” 


Handy Man 


nuts and bolts and 


screws 
someday I might want ‘em, 
I do, I'll get some neu 
hunt ‘em. 
DouGI 


than 
SUZANNE 


ther buy 


Answers to Quizzes 
(asensnwWod) uoqg 

(JIGelyY) BooVp P-L (QIUdt J ) 
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UBT[TALD “ZL "[Teleyey ‘9 “YsT 

TN c ISOIBAID ‘Ft Peeled “f 
uoy [ 1INVE) GUON NVIUV 


I cl 
OTN -OL 
rouae’r) 


“HAN 


Cyst 


patay og 


LOU 


Here are the “ten best" last lines: 
And was bashed on the pate with a plate. 
(W. F. Kieseker, member of the 
Rotary Club of Warwick, Agstralia.) 
Till she cried, ‘Better never than late!’ 
(Robert A. Crandall, member of the 
Rotary Club of Tonopah, Nevada.) 
Now it seems that they must amputate. 
(Mrs. C. S. Allen, wife of 
a Clinton, lowa, Rotarian.) 
And a welt, which made the shelf late. 
(Richard G. Gordiey, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Mount Sterling, Illinois.) 
The neighbors all wish he'd migrate. 
(Moir A. J. Waters, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Burlington, Ontario, Canada.) 
For the whole thing came down on his pate. 
(William W. Rouse, member of the 
Rotary Club of Norton, Kansas.) 
A bump on the head was his fate. 
(Jim Abbott, son of a New 
port News, Virginia, Rotarian.) 
As a carpenter he just doesn't rate. 
Mrs. R. P. Gilbert, wife of a Mer- 
cersburg, Pennsylvania, Rotarian.) 
On the shelf" with wrecked thumb was his 
fate. 
(Robert Short, member of the Rotary 
Club of East Pasadena, California.) 
His thumb looked like he'd used it for bait. 
(J. Wesley Wood, member of the Ro 
tary Club of Corning, New York.) 


, peer 
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To Cannes fon Acquaintance 
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oat 


were 
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OFFICIAL CALL TO THE ENAEM REGIONAL CONFERENCE 


CANNES, FRANCE 


SEPTEMBER 


rnin 
I HE delightful city of Cannes, France, will be host 
to the ENAEM Regional Conference of Rotary Inter- 
national in September of 1959. This meeting is in- 
tended primarily for Rotarians and their guests from 
the 35 countries and geographical regions of Europe, 
North 


but all Rotarians will find a warm welcome in Cannes, 


\frica, and the Eastern Mediterranean Region, 


and wherever you live you are urged to come to this 
Conference if you can. 

The of this 
promote acquaintance and increased understanding 
among Rotarians in the ENAEM Region and to pro- 


vide them with a forum for the exchange of ideas and 


purpose Regional Conference is to 


the discussion of Rotary matters of common interest. 

Cannes will be a wonderful city in which to hold 
the Conference, located as it is on the shores of the 
beautiful Mediterranean, and with its excellent hotels 
and meeting places all within convenient walking dis- 
tance of each other. And just a short distance from 
Cannes are many of the outstanding scenic attractions 
of France and Italy. 

The members of the Rotary Club of Cannes, who 


25-28, 1959 


will be hosts at the Regional Conference, are making 
plans to extend warm hospitality to all visitors. The 
ENAEM Regional Conference Committee, composed 
of Rotarians from six countries, is hard at work on 
arrangements for the plenary sessions and discussion 
forums scheduled for the four-day Conference. 

It is a real pleasure for me to issue this official call 
to the 1959 ENAEM Regional Conference, which is 
to be held in Cannes, France, on September 25-28, 1959 
It is my hope that this invitation will be accepted by 
large numbers of Rotarians and their guests, not only 
in the ENAEM Region, but in other parts of the world 


as well. 


Currorp A. RAanpati 
President, Rotary International 


Issuep Tuts First Day 
1958, 


IN Evanston, ILtinots, 


OF SEPTEMBER, 
S.A. 





NOW! ELECTRIC TYPING AT LESS THAN 
STANDARD OFFICE TYPEWRITER PRICE! 


| 
; 


ONIN ERR 


ne 


} a "ay 
' gqqg27 
' Perfect for more accurate billing! 
' Solves your secretary problem! 
Easier typing with fewer errors! 





LAS 


Repeat keys for special jobs! 
Letter-perfect typing results! 
Up to eight clear, clean carbons! 


X 
~~ way * 
A 


y; 


Adds prestige to your business! 
Truly portable, it carries easily! 
ideal for clean, neat duplication! 


AT LAST! POWER TYPING AT A PRICE 
THAT EVERY BUSINESS CAN AFFORD! 


Now at last doctors, lawvers every businessman ... can afford all the 
benefits, all the prestige of electric typing at less than the price of most 
manual machines! On the new Smith-Corona Electric — the world’s first 
electric portable typewriter — even inexperienced typists can produce 


clean, c1 isp, profe ssional typing results! 


Compact, convenient and truly portable, the Smith-Corona Electric 
Portable gives you up to eight clean carbon copies, permits crystal-clear 
mimeograph duplication, does a neater, better all-around typing job with 
more speed less ty ping effort! 

Why keep a manual typewriter when low-cost electric typing is here — 


' 


have your local dealer show you the Smith-Corona Electric Portable today! 


Smith-Corona etectric PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 





